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Spring Publications 


The Redemption of David Corson. CuarvLes 
Freperic Goss. A novel notable for its strength 
and vivid imagery. ‘The author’s wide read- 
ing, illumined by actual personal experiences, 
and his rare powers of description, have pro- 
duced an interesting and elevating story.’’ s2mo, 
$7.50. 

Smiles Yoked with Sighs. Rosrxr J. Bur- 
DETTE. A book of Burdette pathos and humor, 
in rollicking rhyme. Uniform with Riley Love- 
Lyrics. Illustrated by Will Vawter. s2mo, $17.25. 


Sweepers of the Sea. CLaupE H. WETMORE. 
Two young men, having come into possession of 
hidden treasures of untold value, lease an island 
near Chile and there build the most powerful navy 
that has ever sailed. Illustrated. s2mo, $1.50. 


Hamlet. L£dited by Edward Dowden. The first 
volume of an entirely new edition of Shakes- 
peare. Printed in England by Methuen & Com- 
pany, and published in America exclusively by 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. Demy Svo, $1.25. 

American Fungi. 7Zoadstools and Mushrooms, 
Edible and Potsonous. CHARLES MCILVAINE. 
Describing over 800 species, 750 being edible. 
Illustrated in color. Large quarto, $10.00. 


, Mr. JAMES WHITCOMB 
| RILEY'S latest volume is 

RILEY now in its tenth lar, 
edition. Contains all the 
LOVE favorite love poems, in- 
a cluding ‘‘An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine.” Beauti- 


LYRICS | Soe = 


$7.25. 


“ APPARENTLY ‘When Knighthood Was in Flower’ 

is not the only literary prize that has recently 
been captured by The Bowen-Merrill Company. HARRIS 
Dickson’s new his- 


torical romance, 

‘The Black Wolf's 

Breed,’ published 

only a few weeks ago 9 

by this house, is now 

in its twenty-fifth 

thousand. This is a fascinating tale of old and new 
France in the reign of Louis XIV."—WMN. Y. Times. 
Tilustrated by Relyea. s2mo, $1.50. 


250th thousand. 


This great historical 
love story of Mary 
Tudor, sister of Henry 
VIII, by CHARLES 
Major, has reached 
the one-quarter mil- 
lion mark in sales. 
Tilustrated. Crown 
8ve, $1.50. 





THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., sou »1ux sacr sorreamenn 


A new historical novel. BY HARRIS DICKSO 


Publishers, indianapolis, U. 8. A. NOW IN ITS TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
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Volume XVIII 


nder the heading, ‘‘ The De- 
based Autograph,’’ and 
over the initials R. W. V., 
the April Book News pro- 
tests sharply against the 
latest ‘‘ new departure’’ of 
some publishers, that of is- 
suing ‘‘ autograph editions ’”’ 
of popular books. ‘‘ There has always 
been,’’ it says, ‘‘ a personal something 
about a signature that made it sacred. 
The law protects it, around it are 
wrapped memories of our schoolboy 
efforts in the way of letters to father, 
mother and sister. We have cut it into 
our desks and carved it on the trees 
in our native woods, and when, if 
we should happen to be successful 
authors, we re-read the letters, revisit 
the school-room or wander again in 
the forest, we do not see clearly, ‘so 
sad, so sweet the days that are no 
more,’ and so wild the regret that we 
should have wasted a signature in 
such a place when we could have 
placed it on the fly leaf of the one 
hundredth edition of our latest book 
and got ten cents for so doing.”’ 
But the idea of the ‘‘ autograph edi- 
tion” at a moderate price is not quite 


so violent a revolution as this protest- 
ant imagines. It is rather, we think, a 
democratic development of what we 
have had for many years—the ‘‘ de 
luxe’’ edition, ‘‘ limited,’’ as the pros- 
pectus usually has it, ‘‘ to two hundred 
and fifty numbered copies, signed by 
the author.’’ The sale of a writer’s 
autograph on the fly-leaf of his work 
is quite a different thing from his sell- 
ing italone. There is a reason here, 
a sentimental desire on the part of the 
booklover, to connect the author’s 
personality more closely with his 
printed work; and it is the recog- 
nition of this desire, and the wish to 
gratify it, rather than the thought of 
a few ‘‘ extra pennies,’’ that, we hold, 
generally leads the man or woman of 
the pen to consent to the ‘‘ autograph 
edition,’’ whether ‘‘ de /uxe,’’ as hither- 
to, or, as now, at a moderate price that 
puts it within the reach of less opulent, 
but no less sincere, admirers.—J. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


Referring to the article by R. W. V., 
which appeared in Book Nerws for 
April, on ‘‘ The Debased Autograph,’’ 
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since its issue certain publishers 
have disclaimed that the authors 
sold their autographs. If, however, 
they did not sell them outright, it 
practically amounts to the same thing, 
for it was done for gain, which was 
secured by selling an extra thousand 
copies of a book and in that way 
increasing the authors’ revenue. 

When we stop to consider that each 
of these books had had an exceptionally 
large sale—it being no unusual thing 
for either of them to be sold in lots of 
a thousand ata time. Some of the 
most popular had probably been sold 
in lots of five and even ten thousand. 

Looking at the transaction from 
another point of view and admitting 
that the author’s autograph increased 
the value of the book, why should 
one dealer out of many be favored 
with signed copies, while other dealers 
have to take books without the 
author’s autograph. Now suppose 
that every retailer of books should 
insist upon a publisher supplying 
him with books bearing the author’s 
signature or else refuse to keep the 
book on sale ? 

Book News does not wish to dis- 
courage the making of special, fine 
editions limited in numbers where 
each book bears a number as well as 
the author’s autograph. Such editions 
have always been valued by collectors 
and booklovers and have in a great 
majority of cases been profitable ven- 
tures for publisher and author. It 
remains to be seen whether these de 
luxe editions are rendered less desir- 
able through flooding the market with 
ordinary editions signed by acquisitive 
authors. It is a bit of vandalism 
akin to using the Palisades on the 
Hudson for a stone quarry. Of course, 
to the experienced collector these 
books have no value. They are not 
what is usually known as autograph 
editions. The author does not sign his 
name ona page that isa part of the 
book, he simply writes it on a thou- 
sand slips of paper and sends it to the 
publisher to be pasted in. 


Mention has already been made in 
the 7Zimes Saturday Review of the au- 
tograph editions of various popular 
books which are being issued. When 
it was proposed to publish such an 
edition of ‘‘ Red Rock,’’ Thomas Nel- 
son Page was found to be unwilling 
to carry out his part of the arrange- 
ment. He has always signed with 
pleasure any copies of his books that 
any one has wished him to sign, feeling 
that he was finding ‘‘ not only a reader 
but a friend.’’ He recognizes also the 
appropriateness of an author’s auto- 
graph in an edition de luxe. But he 
is not able to overcome his aversion 
to the idea of contributing his signa- 
ture for the advertisement of his books. 
There will, therefore, be no autograph 
edition of ‘‘Red Rock’’ published.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Book NEws is glad to know that 
there are authors who have too much 
dignity to lend their names to sucha 


scheme. 
S-a 


=‘‘A Harmony of the Gospels,’’ by 
Wm. Arnold Stevens of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary and Ernest De 
Witt Burton of the University of 
Chicago, is an invaluable work for all 
who are interested in the study of the 
Bible. No attempt has been made to 
harmonize what is not harmonious. 


-It is simply an arrangement by which 


corresponding parts of different docu- 
ments may be brought before the eye 
and compared. The revised version 
has been employed, the compilers 
deeming its manifest superiority suff- 
cient justification for using it. The 
work is divided into nine parts to cor- 
respond to the natural periods of the 
life and ministry of Jesus and it is 
planned with special reference to the 
historical study of the Gospels. 


=** Sons of the Morning,’’ a new 
novel by Eden Phillpotts, author of 
‘Children of the Mist,’’ is announced. 
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ext to the choice of a superin- 
tendent there is no graver 
subject of consideration for 
nye a Sunday school than the 
al selection of its books,’’ said 
qi\s Dr. John S. Hart. 
* Miss Burt in her splendid 
‘‘Literary Landmarks,” 
says, ‘‘ A little reading is a dangerous 
thing, too much reading is more dan- 
gerous and no reading whatever is 
the most dangerous of all.’’ 

Now the usual selection of books in 
Sunday school libraries is of sucha 
nature that the borrower is very liable 
to sin under the first count and read 
‘*a little,’’ not in the slightest danger 
under the second and in most immi- 
nent peril under the third. 

I haveattended three Sunday schools 
in my life—the first I do not remember 
muchabout. Inthesecond the people 
chosen to select the books took no 

















‘ interest in the matter, in the third they 


went at it with an enthusiasm as great 
as their ignorance of literature. I can 
give their enthusiasm no greater praise. 
—I do not believe there was a read- 
able book in either collection—and 
yet I have never seen a list of Sunday 
school books that did not enumerate 
some of the titles belonging to one 
of those two libraries. 

The very first consideration in 
selecting books is their reason for be- 
ing, z. ¢., that they should be read. 
There is no use in giving children 
week after week stories that will not 
catch their interest at the beginning 
and hold it to the end, they will not 
read them and such books for Sunday 
school purpose, no matter how high 
the moral lesson they purport to teach, 
are useless—had better not be, they 
represent a waste of time, money and 
Space, nay more, they are positively 
harmful, for they give the child a dis- 
gust for literature that will influence 
its entire life. Mr. A. E. Dunning 
tells of a public school teacher of long 
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experience who made a list of a hun- 
dred and fifty pupils who had passed 
from his care. He had divided them 
into two classes. The first class had 
formed, before leaving school, habits 
of reading; the second class had not. 
Of the first ninety per cent. were lead- 
ing upright lives, were honorable, 
self-respecting citizens. Of the 
second class over seventy per cent. 
were dissolute. 

A gentleman of some culture and 
an undoubted desire to do good, said 
to me that the primary aim of a Sun- 
day school library was to teach Chris- 
tianity and not literature, as the latter 
should be taught in the public schools 
and at home. That it should be taught 
in those places is as undeniable as that 
it is not and if good literature is any 
help to right living then the Sunday 
schools are certainly bound to use it 
as the means to an end. The librarian 
of a Sunday school library is in a 
position to accomplish a good, second 
to nothing that has been done for the 
world. No man should attempt this 
work who does not feel himself thor- 
oughly competent, and accepting such 
a position should make up his mind 
that he is absolutely failing in his 
duty if he does not do the hardest 
work of his life. The teacher should 
help as to the intellectual capacities 
and needs of the child — but the 
librarian should be ever ready with 
the book for the occasion. 

There are few parents who do not 
look over the books brought from the 
Sunday school library. A book pecu- 
liarly adapted to the child must interest 
the parent and then your Sunday 
school is extending its influence to a 
sphere not contemplated in its original 
conception, but scarcely less gratify- 
ing for that reason. 

The Sunday school library should 
not only try to originate a love of 
good reading, but every book on its 
shelves should be an antidote to per- 
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nicious literature. There are very, 
very few real harmful books that are 
well written. A boy who has read a 
natural exhilarating story of adven- 
ture is sure not to find his next 
‘* Hawkshaw the Detective ’’ quite so 
interesting ; but if you try to force 
him to read the woes of some sickly, 
sniveling little idiot who either dies 
young or achieves immense success 
in the financial world before he is 
twenty-one, you are telling him a 
direct and deliberate falsehood—mak- 
ing a firm friend for Hawkshaw or so 
disgusting him with reading that he is 


A 


n the March number of Book 

News there appeared a 

comparative criticism of 

two recent historical novels, 

‘* Richard Carvel’’ and 

‘*Janice Meredith,’’ in 

which the former was 

lauded to the skies and the 

latter dismissed with some very hostile 
treatment. 

It hurts one to see a book, the enter- 
taining friend of some very pleasant 
hours, subjected to such rough usage 
and thrown aside with the scant 
courtesy accorded it, for in the whole 
article there is not one good thing said 
of Mr. Ford’s creation. Surely a 
book achieving the sale and popu- 
larity which ‘‘Janice Meredith’”’ 
has, cannot be wholly bad, and one 
can scarcely believe that the intelligent 
American public would continue to 
buy and read a meritless work. 

Our thanks are due Mr. Churchill 
for providing us with a very interest- 
ing story, for ‘‘ Richard Carvel”’ is all 
of that; but so is ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ 
a good story, and as such does not 
deserve the very brief and bitter 
criticism which it received in the 
article mentioned. 

That ‘‘ Brereton ’’ should be unfit 
to represent the soldier of the Amer- 
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forced to find his amusement in other 
directions. Remember, in selecting 
your Sunday school books, that the 
primary object of all books is to be 
vead, therefore they should be of 
human interest. This is as true of a 
work on mathematics as it is ofa 
work of the imagination. Do not give 
a child any book that he will not read 
of his own volition once his attention 
has been called to it. Make your 
Sunday school library the best in your 
town, and you can know that it is 
doing the most good. 
—R. W. V. 
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ican Revolution from the mere fact of 
his birth having been under a cloud, 
seems rather harsh. His discovery 
of the truth concerning his parentage 
nearly spoiled his life, but he was 
roused into action and forgetfulness 
of his own misery by his sympathy 
for the cause of the oppressed colonies. 
He took up arms and fought like the 
good soldier his training had made 
him, on the side of right, and wrought 
for himself a name all his own. 
He was a faulty, brave, impetuous 
and likeable man, who was as other 
men, and is so drawn by Mr. Ford's 
pen. As for ‘‘Old Hennion’’ and 
‘* Joe Bagby,’’ it is undoubtedly true 
that such types have existed, and I 
do not believe it was Mr. Ford’s 
intention to present them as represen- 
tative legislators of the time. He 
must be aware that the average 
American who has read his history, 
knows better. 

And ‘‘Janice.’’—Does the critic 
expect a sixteen-year-old country girl, 
who has never had so much as a peep 
into the real world, to possess all the 
virtues and dignity of a stage heroine 
of melodrama? ‘‘Janice’’ was 4 
child. Prohibited by her mother from 
reading other than the dryest of liter- 
ature, and all her natural exuberance 
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of spirits frowned upon, what wonder 
that the girl’s thoughts should dwell 
on romance and pleasure? 

When she flirted she did so with no 
malicious motives, and she had her 
occasional spells of repentance. She 
received no more attentions from the 
opposite sex than thousands of attract- 
ive and beautiful girls have received, 
do receive, and will receive to the end 
of time. We all know ‘“‘Janice.’’ 
She is still with us; and the most of 
us love the merry, inconsequent, saucy, 
pleasure-fond girl who is continually 
getting herself into a peck of trouble 
for us to help her out of—and we do 
it willingly. 

Mr. Ford is described by the critic 
as painting General Washington as a 
‘‘Wooden George.’”’ It seems to me 
that a man who has written such a 
work as ‘‘ The True George Washing- 
ton,’’ ought to know how to handle 
that character in fiction. I, for one, 
am glad to have met the Washington 
of ‘‘ Janice Meredith.’’ 

As tothe ‘‘ primary school history’’ 
setting for the story, it is generally 
conceded that the history of the Revo- 
lution as taught in our schools is 
authentic, and I still have hopes that 
there may be a few book readers who 
are of the opinion that authentic his- 
tory makes rather a good background 
for any historical novel. 

The impulse to defend one who to 
my seeming has been maligned, 
prompted me to ¢vy to say something 
in behalf of my good friend, ‘‘ Janice 
Meredith.’’—A. /. C. 


Ienvy ‘‘A.J.C.’’ the ‘‘ pleasant 
hours ’’ spent with ‘‘ Janice Mere- 
dith’’ for the time I passed with this 
book was one of continued disap- 
pointment. I opened it prepossessed in 
its favor by Mr. Ford’s past good 
work, and this volume’s great popu- 
larity, though I am by no means so 
“‘cocksure’’ that the ‘‘ intelligent 
American public’’ would not con- 
tinue to buy and read a meritless 
work. Mr. Albert Ross and Miss 
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Laura Jean Libbey make magnificent 
incomes from that same public. 
Brereton is not fit to represent 
the American soldier, not because of 
his birth, but because of his reasons 
for joining the patriots, and his act of 


forgery. 
Of course, there were such types as 
‘*QOld Hennion,’’ ‘‘ Joe Bagby,’’ 


Brereton, etc.—but would you like a 
man who was writing a story of the 
dawn of Christianity, to choose Herod, 
Judas Iscariot, and the unrepentant 
thief as the representative men of the 
time? It was the contrast between 
‘‘ The’ True George Washington ’’ and 
the Washington of ‘‘ Janice Mere- 
dith’’ which caused my deepest dis- 
appointment ; the former is perfectly 
true to life, the latter true only to 
absurd traditions of what a popular 
hero should do or say. 

As to our school histories being 
true—with the exceptions of the dates, 
they are absolutely false—I have been 
a close student of history for twelve 
years, and I have not yet been able to 
eradicate the impressions the so-called 
histories made on my mind. 

Miss Janice Meredith is a very 
charming lady of her type only I don’t 
think that women who do not know 
their own minds for two consecutive 
minutes are exactly of the type of our 
ancestresses.—R. W. V. 





A BIT OF GOOD LUCK. 

May 4, 1898.—To-day, fishing down the 
Swiftwater, I found Joseph Jefferson on 
a big rock in the middle of the brook, cast- 
ing the fly fortrout. He said he had fished 
this very stream three and-forty years ago. 
—Leaf from my Diary. 

We met on nature’s stage 
And May had set the scene, 
With bishop-caps standing in delicate ranks, 
And violets blossoming over the banks, 
While the brook ran full between. 


The waters rang your call, 
With frolicsome waves a-twinkle— 
They’d known you as boy, and they knew 
you as man, 
And every wave, as it merrily ran, 
Cried, ‘‘ Enter Rip van Winkle !”’ 
From ‘ Zhe Totling of Felix 
and other Poems,”’ 
by Henry Van Dyke. 
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ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


AWTItstTt. 
rnest Evan Seton-Thompson, 
or, as he now abbreviates 
it, Ernest Seton-Thompson, 

my is a direct descendant of the 

Ny oldest branch of the famous 

\ Seton family of Scotland. 

Ih He was born in the north 

of England, August 14, 
1860, although he says he was really 
born and began to think, on the 
Plains of the Assiniboine, in 1882. 

His schooling was received at To- 
ronto College and at London Royal 
Academy, but his real equipment 
was acquired later on in Manitoba. 
In a log shanty, on the Big Plain, 
he lived with his brother for five 
years. Farming ina small way pro- 
cured the necessities of life, and left 
ample time for zoological expeditions, 
which extended into the surrounding 
country several hundred miles. To 
the youth coming jaded from months 
of hard study, in London, these three 
years of free, wild life seemed indeed 
golden. They were the formative 
period that decided his subsequent 
career. In it he indulged, to the full, 
his ardent love of animated nature, 
and those who know him best declare 
that no matter what the medium— 
whether prose, paint or plaster, which 
he uses to express his ideas, through 
it one can see, primarily, the nat- 
uralist. 

During all his wanderings he con- 
trived to keep a journal. ‘‘ There it 
is now,’’ he said, pointing to a 
curious, bulky, leather covered book ; 
‘‘all battered and blotted; stained 
with the blood and grease of innum- 
erable victims offered up at the altar 
of The Knowledge-hunger ; smudged 
with powder-grimed fingers; burnt into 
holes by stray spark from camp-fires ; 
full of poor sketches and worse writ- 
ing—a book-seller wouldn’t give a 
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cent for it and I would not sell it for 
a kingdom.’’ 

In 1883, Ernest Seton-Thompson 
first began to be known asa naturalist, 
by a series of papers on the zodlogy 
of Manitoba. These were eventually 
gathered together, extended and pub- 
lished in book form—‘‘ The Birds of 
Manitoba,’’ and ‘‘ The Mammals 
of Manitoba ’’—and resulted in his 
being appointed government naturalist 
to that Province. The illustrations 
he made for these and other papers 
excited so great an amount of interest, 
among the publishers and scientists of 
the East, that the Century Company 
brought him to New York to illustrate 
the zoological work of the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. On this he was en- 
gaged until 1890, when, after having 
made over 1000 drawings for it, he 
sailed for Paris, to pursue his studies in 
art. He studied there with Henri 
Mosler ; and his first picture, painted 
within a year after his arrival, was 
hung in the Salon, in a place of honor 
on the line. The subject of this 
picture was a sleeping wolf. During 
his Western life, Seton-Thompson had 
been noted as a wolf hunter, and all 
the drawings and pictures he exhib- 
ited in the Salon, some eighteen, were 
wolf subjects. 

‘* Wolf’? Thompson, as he is fre- 
quently called, painted his next 
canvas for the World’s Fair. It was 
called ‘‘ Awaited in Vain.’’ It tells 
the ghastly tale of a woodcutter, who, 
returning to his wife and his supper, 
is devoured by wolves, within sight of 
his own door. To some people the 
picture is revolting, to others fascinat- 
ing; but all agree as to its vigor of 
treatment and the wonderful knowl- 
edge of the animals which the artist 
has displayed. ‘‘ Awaited in Vain” 
had the honor of being one of the 











best abused canvases among all those 
sent to the White City. 

The artist, when questioned about 
his choice of such a subject to exert 
his talents upon, replied, simply, 
“The incident occurred in the 
Pyrenees, while I was in France. It 
was graphically told. It haunted me 
till I painted it ’’—‘‘ and now,”’ inter- 
posed his wife, ‘‘ it haunts others.’’ 

Returning to America Mr. Seton- 
Thompson was invited to renew his 
wolf hunting, by an expedition into 
the Currumpaw region of New 
Mexico, where a huge wolf, with 
a chosen band, had slaughtered cattle, 
daily, for five years. In spite of a 
great price set on his head this 
wonderful animal had laughed at all 
efforts to destroy him; and notwith- 
standing his skill Wolf Thompson 
was four months in pursuit of Wolf 
Lobo before he and his pack were 
finally captured. The history of this 
exploit was told in ‘‘ Scribner’s’’ of 
November, 1894, ten months after the 
King Wolf, Lobo, was lured to-death 
by his devotion to Blanca, his little 
white mate. 

This story made a marked success. 
The leading journals pronounced it 
the best wolf story ever written ; and 
some of the critics pointed out that 
curiously enough all of Seton-Thomp- 
son’s best stories and pictures were 
about wolves; that all were from 
the wolf’s point of view and in 
sympathy with that fearful and cun- 
ning beast. 

Returning to Paris to resume his 
studies, under Gerome, Bougereau 
and Ferrier, Mr. Seton-Thompson 
realized that a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy is essential to the animal 
painter. For obviously since his 
models never pose, he must paint 
largely from a knowledge of the sub- 
ject. As there was no work on the 
anatomy of animals, from the artist’s 
point of view, Mr. Seton-Thompson 
set about collecting and completing 
the numerous studies from his own 
dissections. These results, of four 
years’ conscientious study, were con- 
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densed into fifty large plates, treating 
of some fifty of the animals and birds 
of chief interest to the artist. 

This work, under the title of ‘* Art 
Anatomy of Animals,’’ has been pub- 
lished by Macmillan, of London and 
New York, as a royal quarto volume, 
with 100 pages of text accompanying 
the superb plates. A series of auto- 
graph letters from Lord Leighton, 
Briton Riviere, Fremiet, Gerome and 
others attest the value of the bookina 
manner most complimentary to the 
author. M. Fremiet, the great French 
sculptor, wrote of the drawings, ‘‘ Their 
veritable perfection as drawings, the 
closeness of observation and firmness 
of execution which distinguish them, 
fit them to interest the scientist as 
much as they do me, and I’ll engage 
they will prove equally useful to 
science and to art.’”’ M. Gerome 
wrote: ‘‘ For painter and sculptor, it 
would be hard to make a work more 
clear, simple and practical.’’ 

One of the most frequent encomiums 
is that the dissections are so good and 
the drawings so accurate that the com- 


parative anatomist find it useful as the - 


artist for whom it is designed. The 
book is conceded to be by far the best 
thing of the kind ever offered to 
artists. 

In June, 1896, Mr. Seton-Thompson 
married Miss Grace Gallatin, daughter 
of Mr. Albert Gallatin, of the well 
known Gallatin family, now residing 
in San Francisco. A writer herself of 
merit and a true helpmate. 

Some one once asked him what in- 
spired him to paint. His singular 
reply was: ‘‘I never care to paint 
when [ am in the woods or on the 
plains among animals. There I am 
content to study them; but when I 
return to cities, where animals are not, 
I must paint them. I must be among 
them and working with them, in some 
way.” 

All this he tells far better than 
another can, in a brief extract from a 
letter written a friend some years ago: 
‘* T have spent all the afternoon at the 
Louvre and as I went from one great 
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master to another and saw all kinds 
of peculiarities and extremes—yet all 
resulting in great pictures—this is the 
lesson that was impressed on me, 
more and more: The man who does 
immortal work develops himself. Here 
have I, living in Norway, been trying 
to grow a palm ‘tree because I saw 
that African palms were good. And 
each fresh frost cut down afresh my 
poor, puny sprout. My wretched 
seedling had to contend also with a 
great, strong, frost-defying pine that 
kept springing up. It has only re- 
cently dawned on me that I must grow 
my own pine. That is the timber for 
my soil. What a tree I might have had 
now had I realized this ten years 
ago. 

‘* This is, then, my theory—I have 
something which no one else in the 
world has. It may be a little thing, 


foot in height it will, 
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but it is mine. 
I must grow it. 


It is my pine tree and 

If it never exceed a 
at least, be 
always a living thing.’’ 

What wonder then, that a would-be 
biographer should write him, some 
months ago, ‘‘ What are you, an artist, 
a naturalist, a scientist, a writer, or 
what ?’’ His reply was characteristic: 
‘*T don’t know and I don’t care. I 
long since gave up trying to find out. 
I go quietly along my borderland way, 
giving to the world the best I can pro- 
duce without troubling myself to 
classify or name it.’’ Mr. Seton- 
Thompson’s ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have 
Known’’ gave him a high rank in 
literature, and his ‘‘ Trail of the 
Sandhill Stag,’’ ‘‘ Biography of a 
Grizzly,’’ all illustrated by himself, 
have confirmed his position in the 
front rank of American writers. 


Different Vegetables and Different Minds 


What Strange Results 


ome day at dinner, when you 
don’t know quite what to 
say to a solemn neighbor, 
say this: 

Do you observe the 
various vegetables on this 
table—the sweet potatoes 
and the ordinary sort, the 

onions, turnips and lettuce? 

Is it not interesting to think that all 
of those vegetables come out of the 
same soil? A certain seed is planted, 
extends its feeble little roots into the 
ground, and proceeds to form just the 
sort of vegetable product that its 
father was. 

(If your listener shows the slightest 
sign of interest, proceed in this 
fashion : ) 

But is this variety of products 
drawn by different seeds from the 
same soil any more amazing than the 
products which human brains extract 
from the same mental soil ? 


9) 


They Get from 


the Soil 


Same 


Give to two different brains the 
same books to read, the same facts 
and phenomena tocontemplate. One 
of them will produce a poet with a 
rolling eye, the other a cold mathe- 
matician. 

No stranger than the human brain’s 
varying extracts of fact and literature 
are the vegetable seeds’ varying ex- 
tracts from mother earth. 

Your neighbor may think you a 
bore, with your vegetables and brains, 
but never mind. You will have called 
his attention to an interesting com- 
parison.—/V. Y. Journal. 


=Mr. Arnold Ward, son of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, is at present in 
Egypt, and is likely to make his entry 
into regular journalism as a corres- 
pondent of the London Times. 
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e early addicted himself to the 
amusements of poetry, but 
all who have written of him 
uy" have been negligent in in- 
i W, forming us how soon he 
| favored the public with any 

ml production of his own. He 

was distinguished as a poet 
about nine or ten years before the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, but at what 
time he began to publish cannot be 
ascertained. In the year 1593 when 
he was but thirty years of age, he pub- 
lished a collection of his Pastorals; 
likewise some of the most grave poems 
and such as have transmitted his name 
to posterity with honor, not long after 
saw the light— * * * he was highly 
celebrated at that time, not only for the 
elegance and sweetness of his expres- 
sions, but his actions and manners, 
which were uniformly virtuous and 
honorable ; he was thus characterized 
not only by the poets, and florid wri- 
ters of those days, but also by divines, 
historians, and other scholars of the 
most serious turn and extensive learn- 
ing. 

Mr. Drayton enjoyed the friendship 
and admiration of contemporary wits, 
and Ben Jonson who was not dis- 
posed to praise, entertained a high 
opinion of him. It is easy for those 
who are conversant with our author’s 
works to see how much the moderns 
and even Mr. Pope himself copy Mr. 
Drayton and refine upon him in those 
distinctions which are esteemed the 
most delicate improvements of our 
English versification. It is not diffi- 
cult to point out some depredations 
which have been made on our author 
by modern writers, however obsolete 
some of them may have reckoned him. 

As the sphere in which this author 
moved was of the middle sort neither 
Taised to such eminence as to incur 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


Michael Drayton by Colley Cibber, Sometime Poet Laureate 


danger, nor so depressed with poverty 
as to be subject to meanness, his life 
seems to have flowed with great tran- 
quillity—nor are there any of those 
vicissitudes and distresses which have 
so frequently fallen to the lot of the 
inspired tribe. He was honored with 
the patronage of men of worth, though 
not of the highest stations ; and that 
author cannot be called a mean one, 
on whom so great a man as Selden (in 
many respects the most finished 
scholar that ever appeared in our 
nation) was pleased to animadvert. 
His genius seems to have been of the 
second rate, much beneath Spenser 
and Sidney, Shakespeare and Jonson, 
but highly removed above the ordi- 
nary run of versifiers. 

In 1631 Mr. Drayton died, or as it 
is expressed in his monumental in- 
scription, exchanged his laurel for a 
crown of glory. He was buried 
among the poets in Westminster 
Abbey, and the handsome table mon- 
ument of blue marble which was 
raised over his grave the same year, is 
adorned with his effigies in busts, 
laureated. . Ben Jonson is said 
to have been the author of his epitaph 
which is written in letters of gold 
upon his monument, with which I 
shall here present the reader. 


EPITAPH. 


Do pious marble let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe © 
To Drayton’s name, whose sacred dust 

We recommend unto thy trust ; 

Protect his memory and preserve his story, 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory ! 
And when thy ruins shall disclaim, 

To be the treasure of his name ; 

His name that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee. 


=‘‘ A Guide to the Trees,’’ by Alice 
Lounsberry, and illustrated by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan, is announced. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR for 


1. Joseph Addison—England, 1672. 

Poems—Cato—Contributions to Spectator. 
2. Jerome K. Jerome—England, 1859. 

Idle Thoughts of An Idle Fellow—Jno. 
Ingerfield—Three Men in a Boat. 

3. Edward Dowden—Ireland, 1843. 

Shakespeare, His Mind and Art—Life of 
Shelley—New Studies in Literature. 

4. Thomas H. Huxley—England, 1825. 

Physiography— The Crayfish — Darwini- 
ana. 

5. Jno. W. Draper—England, 1811. 

Intellectual Development of Europe— 
Conflict between Religion and Science— 
Human Physiology. 

6. M. E. Wadsworth— Maine, 1837. 

Geology of Districts of Lake Superior— 
Lithological Studies—The Azoic System. 

7. Robert Browning—England, 7812. 

The Ring and the Book—Men and Women 
—Poems. 

8. Augusta Evans Wilson—Georgia, 

1835. 

Beulah—St. Elmo—Infelice. 

9. James M. Barrie—Scotland, 1860. 

Little Minister—Sentimental Tommy— 
Margaret Ogilvy. 
10. James Bryce—Scotland, 1838. 

American Commonwealth—Impressions 
of South Africa—Holy Roman Empire. 
11. Wiliam F. Watson—Canada, 1861. 

Chemistry—Children of the Sun—Poems. 





12. B. L. Farjeon—London, 183}. 
The Sacred Nugget—Something Occurred 
—Aaron the Jew. 
13.- Alphonse Daudet—France, 1840. 
Sappho—Jack—Kings in Exile. 


14. Thomas Hall Caine—Isle of Man, 
1853. 
The Christian—The Deemster—The 
Bondman. 
15. Frank F. Moore—lIreland, 1855. 


They Call it Love—The Jessamy Bride— 
The Millionaire. 


16. Honore de Balzac—France, 1799. 


Pere Goriot—Country Doctor—Lost Illu- 
sions. 
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17. Anna B. M. Jameson—Ireland, 1797. 
Sacred and Legendary Art—Legends of 

the Madonna—Legends of the Monastic 

Orders. 

18. Arthur Warren—Boston, 1860. 
The Lost Planet—Off the White Coast— 

Miss Timmins of Spain. 

19. John E. Sandys—Scotland, 1844. 
An Easter Vacation in Greece—Euripides, 

Bacchae—Cicero’s Oratory. 

20. John Stuart Mill—London, 1806. 
Essay on Liberty — Logic — Political 

Economy. 

21. Stanley Waterloo—Michigan, 1846. 
A Man and a Woman—An Odd Situation— 

The Wolverines. 

22. A. Conan Doyle—Scotland, 1859. 
Rodney Stone—Round the Fire—Sher- 

lock Holmes’ Stories. 

23. Thomas Hood—London, 1798. 
Up the Rhine—Hood’s Own—Poems. 





24. Lady Florence Dixie—London, 1857. 
Abei Avengert—Gloriana—Aniwee. 


25. Ralph W. Emerson—Massachusetts, 
780}. 
Essays—Nature Addresses and Lectures— 
Representative Men. 
26. Robert W. Chambers—New York, 
1865. 
King in Yellow—Maker of Moons—Lor- 
raine. 
27. John Kendrick Bangs—New York, 
1862. 
Coffee and Repartee—The Idiot—House- 
boat on Styx. 
28. Theodore A. Dodge— Massachusetts, 
1842. 
Great Captains—Riders of Many Lands— 
Chancellorsville. 
29. Gerald Massey—Engiland, 1828. 
Poems and Chansons—A Tale of Eternity 
—Ballad of Babe Christabel. 
30. Alfred Austin—England, 1835. 
Golden Age—Prince Lucifer—In Veron- 
ica’s Garden. 
31. Walt Whitman—Long /sland, 1819. 


Leaves of Grass—Specimen Days and Col- 
lect—Good-by My Fancy. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


he Baron de Coubertin has 

just completed his book on 

‘*France Since 1814,”’ 

which The Macmillan Com- 

pany will publish at once. 

The work attempts to set 

clearly before the world an 

unvarnished account of the 

political changes in the France of 

this century about which so many un- 

founded beliefs obtain in the rest of 
Europe. 


Small, Maynard and Company have 
in press ‘‘A Woman’s Paris,’’ intend- 
ed for the use of the American lady 
who is about to go to Paris. The 
work will contain chapters on the 
questions of living, of servants, shop- 
ping, dressmakers, sports, prices, and 
will be illustrated and will contain, as 
akind of appendix, chapters on the 
Exposition and on ‘“‘ Fair’’ prices. 


‘The Conquest of Arid America,’’ 
by William E. Smythe, which will 
appear during May, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the economic history of 
the United States. The author is an 
authority upon modern scientific irri- 
gation, and in the book he treats of 
the miracles wrought by this system 
in connection with colonization with 
co-operative capital. 

‘*God—The King—My Brother,’’ 
is the strange title of a historical ro- 
mance by Mary F. Nixon Roulet, 
which L. C. Page and Company are 
to publish. Mrs. Roulet is the au- 
thor of ‘‘ With a Pessimist in Spain’”’ 
and ‘‘A Harp of Many Chords.’’ 
Her new romance deals with the pe- 
riod of Edward, the Black Prince, and 
the scene is chiefly laid in Spain. The 
title of the book is the family motto 
of two young English knights-errant 
who have many adventures in Spain. 


_Mr. Allen has again chosen a stir- 
Ting period in our history as a back- 
gtound for his new novel ‘‘ The Reign 
of Law,”” which the Macmillan Com- 


pany will publish this month. Both 
the hero and heroine are products of 
a Revolution, while the scene of the 
plot is situated in the Kentucky hemp 
fields. The Revolution on the one 
hand was the social upheaval that our 
Civil War caused in the South, while 
on the other hand it was the moral and 
intellectual revolution which followed 
the great discoveries in physical and 
social science in the middle of this 
century. 

A new novel by F. Marion Craw- 
ford will be brought out early in the 
autumn by The Macmillan Company. 
It will be called, ‘‘ In the Palace of 
the King: A Love Story of Old Mad- 
rid.’’ It is quite likely that a dra- 
matic version of the story will be pre- 
sented at the same time on the 
American stage under the title of 
‘* Dolores.’’ It is this work that is 
occupying the last moments’ stay of 
the author before his return to his 
home in Sorrento.—N. Y. 7imes-Sat- 
urday Review. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company 
announce the early publication of 
‘‘Towards Pretoria,’’ which is a 
record of the Boer and English war 
up-to-date, by Julian Ralph, the 
American correspordent, who has 
gone to South Africa, as the represen- 
tative of Zhe London Daily Mail. His 
book is not only the first one of import- 
ance on the war, but it is the only one 
from an American point of view. Mr. 
Ralph’s writings are always interest- 
ing, and having traveled all over the 
world, he has the experience that 
gives breadth of view and makes his 
observations valuable. Mr. Ralph 
was connected for many years with 
the New York Sun, and has done a 
great deal of work for Harper's 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly, and 
other leading periodicals. His son 
Lester, who is an artist, is with him 
and is contributing sketches to lead- 
ing periodicals. 
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THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 






DAY POETRY 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat the soldier’s last tattoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet the brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camping-ground their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round the bivouac of the dead. 





PALMETTO AND PINE. 


After reading the debate on amnesty in 
the United States Congress, an accomplished 
Tennessee lady, Mrs. L. Virginia French, 
wrote this poem for the Nashville Ameri- 
can. It isan impassioned plea for peace, 
and more than peace, for affectionate broth- 
erhood and the revival of friendly memories 
older than the late civil strife. 


They planted them together—our gallant 
sires of old— 

Though one was crowned with crystal snow, 
and one with solar gold ; 

They planted them together—on the world’s 
majestic height, 

At Saratoga’s deathless charge, at Eutaw’s 
stubborn fight. 

At midnight on the dark redoubt, ’mid 
plunging shot and shell— 

At noontide gasping in the crush of battle’s 
bloody swell— 

With gory hands and reeking brows, amid 
the mighty fray, 

Which surged and swelled around them on 
that memorable day, 

When they planted Independence, as a 
symbol and a sign, 

They struck deep soil and planted the 

Palmetto and the Pine ! 


They planted them together—by the river 
of the Years— 

Watered with our fathers’ hearts’ blood, 
watered with our mothers’ tears ; 

In the strong, rich soil of Freedom, with a 
bounteous benison 

From their Prophet, Priest, and Pioneer— 
our Father, Washington ! 

Above them floated echoes of the ruin and 
the wreck, 

Like ‘‘drums that beat at Louisburg and 
thundered at Quebec;”’ 

But the old lights sank in darkness as the 
new stars rose to shine 

O’er those emblems of the sections—the 
Palmetto and the Pine. 








—Theodore O’ Hara. 





And we’ll plant them still together—for ’tis 
yet the selfsame soil 

Our fathers’ valor won for us by victory and 
toil ; 

In Florida’s fair everglades, by bold Onta- 
rio’s flood, 

And thro’ them send electric life as leaps 
the kindred blood ! 

For thus it is they taught us, who for Free- 
dom lived and died, 

The Eternal law of justice must and shall be 
justified— 

That God has joined together by a fiat all- 
divine 

The destinies of dwellers ’neath the Palm 
tree and the Pine. 


Aye! we’ll plant them yet together—though 
the cloud is on their brows, 

And winds antagonistic writhe and wrench 
the stalwart boughs ; 

Driving winds that drift the nations into 
gaping gulfs of gloom, 

Sweeping ages, cycles, systems, into vortices 
of doom ; 

Though the waves of faction rolling in tri- 
umphant to the shore, 

Are breaking down our bulwarks with their 
sullen rage and roar ; 

Serried armaments of ocean filing in line 
after line, 

Washing up the deep foundations of Pal- 

metto and of Pine. 





Shall this, the soil of Freedom, from their 
roots be washed away 

By the changing of the billows and the 
breaking of the spray? 

No! the Hand which rules the vortex which 
is surging now before us, 

Above its ‘‘ hell of waters’’ sets the bow of 
promise o’er us— 

And the time will come when Discord shall 
be buried in the past. 

The oriflamme of Love shall wave above 
the breach at last, 

And beneath that starry banner—type of 
unitv divine— 

Shall stend those stately signal:—the Pal- 

mettyu and ihe Pine. 































Shall the old victorious Eagle from their 
boughs be wrenched away 

By the double-headed Vulture of Disunion 
and Decay? 

Forbid it, Heaven! Columbia, guard thine 
emblems gathered here, 

To grace the brilliant dawning of this grand 
Centennial year, 

And bear them as thou marchest on with 
gonfalons unfurled, 

With thy foot upon the fetter, for the freeing 
of the world ! 

And guard thy Holy Sepulchre—Mount Ver- 
non’s sacred shrine— 

For this is Freedom’s Holy Land —her 
promised Palestine. 


Oh! thou voice of God outflowing from the 
lips of holy Peace, 

Soothe the turmoil and the tumult—bid this 
strife and sorrow cease ! 

O’er savannahs steeped in sunshine, over 
mountains dark with rain, 

Send the glad and thrilling tidings in thy 
sweetly solemn strain— 

Let snowy North and sunny South send up 
the shout, ‘‘ All’s well! ”’ 

And the music of thy coming strike our 
heartstrings with its swell, 

(As to Jessie Brown at Lucknow struck the 
air of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,”’ 

From the Highland Fp ae of Havelock)— 
Save the Palm and save the Pine! 


OUR FAME. 
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God plant them still together! let them 
flourish side by side. 

In the halls of our Centennial—mailed in 
more than marble pride; 

With kindly deeds ot noble names we'll 
grave them o’er and o’er, 

With brave historic legends of the glorious 
days of yore ; 

While the clear, exultant chorus, rising from 
united bands. 

The echo of our triumph peals to earth’s 
remotest lands— 

While ‘‘ Faith, Fraternity and Love’”’ shall 
joyfully entwine 

Around our chosen Emblems—the Palmetto 
aud the Pine. 


‘‘Together!’’ shouts Niagara his thunder- 
toned decree— 

‘*Together!’’ echo back the waves upon 
the Mexic Sea— 

‘*Together!’’ sing the sylvan hills where 
old Atlantic roars— 

‘* Together ! ’’ boom the breakers on the wild 
Pacific shores— 

‘*Together! ”’ cry the People and “‘ together’”’ 
it shall be, 

An everlasting charter-bond forever for the 


free; 

Of Liberty the signet-seal—the one eternal 
sign 

Be those united emblems—the Palmetto and 
the Pine! 






A thousand years of glor 
Shall immortalize our ; 
With a tale in song and story 
To keep green the hallowed name, 
Of the victor and the vanquished 
On the land and on the sea, 
A band of noble brothers 
Led by gallant Grant and Lee. 
And the tears of beaming beauty 
Shall freshen every flower— 
In the May-time of our duty, 
Through the sunlit, fleeting hour. 
Then we'll strew the rarest roses 
O’er the graves we bless to-day, 
And we'll pluck the purest posies 
To enwreath the ‘‘Blue’”’ and ‘‘Gray.”’ 
And down the circling ages, 
From the father to the son, 
We'll tell on golden pages 
How the field was lost and won; 
And how a band of brothers 
Fought each other hard and true 
To bind the Union arches 
O’er the ‘‘ Gray ’’ and o’er the ‘‘ Blue,’’ 
And rearing a lasting temple 
So complete in every plan, 
To justice, truth, and mercy 
And the liberty of man! 
From Peculiar Poems, by 


COLONEL JOHN A. JOYCE. 
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hose days when we were wait- 

ing Craig’s return we spent 

in the woods or on the 

mountain sides, or down in 

the canyon beside thestream 

that danced down to meet 

the Black Rock River, 

I talking and sketching 

and reading, and _ she listening 

and dreaming, with often a happy 

smile upon her face. But there were 

moments when a cloud of shuddering 

fear would sweep the smile away, and 

then I would talk of Craig till the 
smile came back again. 

But the woods and the mountains 
and the river were her best, her wisest 
friends during those days. How sweet 
the ministry of the woods to her! The 
trees were in their new summer leaves, 
fresh and full of life. They swayed 
and rustled above us, flinging their 
interlacing shadows upon us, and 
their swaying and their rustling 
soothed and comforted like the voice 
and touch of a mother. And the 
mountains, too, in all the glory of 
their varying robes of blues and pur- 
ples, stood calmly, solemnly about us, 
uplifting our souls into regions of 
rest. Thechanging lights and shadows 
flitted swiftly over their rugged fronts, 
but left them ever as before in their 
steadfast majesty. ‘‘God’s in His 
heaven.’’ What would you have? 
And ever the little river sang its 
cheerful courage, fearing not the great 
mountains that threatened to bar its 
passage to the sea. Mrs. Mavor heard 
the song and her courage rose. 

‘* We too shall find our way,’’ she 
said, and I believed her. 

But through these days I could not 
make her out, and I found myself 
studying her as I mighta newacquaint- 
ance. Years had fallen from her ; she 
was a girl again, full of young warm 
life. She was as sweet as before, but 
there was a soft shyness over her, a 
half-shamed, half-frank consciousness 
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in her face, a glad light in her eyes 
that made her all new to me. Her 
perfect trust in Craig was touching to 
see. 

‘** He will tell me what to do,’’ she 
would say, till I began to realize how 
impossible it would be for him to be- 
tray such trust, and be anything but 
true to the best. 

So much did I dread Craig’s home- 
coming, that I sent for Graeme and 
old man Nelson, who was more and 
more Graeme’s trusted counsellor and 
friend. They were both highly ex- 
cited by the story I had to tell, for I 
thought it best to tell them all ; butI 
was not a little surprised and disgusted 
that they did not see the matter in my 
light. In vain I protested against the 
madness of allowing anything to send 
these two from each other. Graeme 
summed up the discussion in his own 
emphatic way, but with an earnest- 
ness in his words not usual with him. 

‘* Craig will know better than any 
of us what is right to do, and he will 
do that, and no man can turn him 
from it; and,’’ he added, ‘‘I should 
be sorry to try.’’ 

Then my wrath rose, and I cried— 

‘*Tt’s a tremendous shame! They 
love each other. You are talking 
sentimental humbug and nonsense !” 

‘‘He must do the right,’’ said Nel- 
son in his deep, quiet voice. 

‘Right! Nonsense! By what 
right does he send from him the 
woman he loves ?’’ 

‘“*He pleased not Himself,’’’ 
quoted Nelson reverently. 

‘* Nelson is right,’’ said Graeme. 
‘‘I should not like to see him 
weaken.’’ 

‘“Look here,’’ I stormed; ‘‘I 
didn’t bring you men to back him up 
in his nonsense. I thought you could 
keep your heads level.’’ 

‘“Now, Connor,’’ said Graeme, 
‘‘don’t rage—leave that for the 
heathen ; it’s bad form, and useless 
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besides. Craig will walk his way 
where his light falls ; and by all that’s 
holy, I should hate to see him fail ; 
for if he weakens like the rest of us 
my North Star will have dropped 
from my sky.’’ 

‘‘ Nice selfish spirit,’’ I muttered. 

‘Entirely so. I’m not a saint, but 
I feel like steering by one when I see 
him.’’ 

When after a week had gone, Craig 
rode up one early morning to his 
shack door, his face told me that he 
had fought his fight and had not been 
beaten. He had ridden all night and 
was ready to drop with weariness. 

‘‘Connor, old boy,”’ he said, put- 
ting out his hand; ‘‘I’m rather 
played. There was a bad row at the 
Landing. I have just closed poor 
Colley’s eyes. It wasawful. I must 
get sleep. Look after Dandy, will 
you, like a good chap ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Dandy be hanged !’’ I said, 
for I knew it was not the fight, nor 
the watching, not the long ride that 
had shaken his iron nerve and given 
him that face. ‘‘ Go in and lie down; 
I'll bring you something.”’ 

‘‘Wake me in the afternoon,’’ he 
said; ‘‘she is waiting. Perhaps you 
will go to her’’—his lips quivered— 
“my nerve is rather gone.’’ ‘Then 
with a very wan smile he added, ‘‘ I 
am giving you a lot of trouble.’’ 

“You go to thunder!’’ I burst 
out, for my throat was hot and sore 
with grief for him. 

‘“‘ think I’d rather go tosleep,’’ he 
replied, still smiling. I could not 
speak, and was glad of the chance of 
being alone with Dandy. 

When I came in I found him sitting 
with his head in his arms upon the 
table fast asleep. I made him tea, 
forced him to take a warm bath, and 
sent him to bed, while I went to Mrs. 
Mavor. I went with a fearful heart, 
but that was because I had forgotten 
the kind of woman she was. 

She was standing in the light of the 
window waiting for me. Her face was 
pale but steady, there was a proud 
light in her fathomless eyes, a slight 
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smile parted her lips, and she carried 
her head like a queen. 

‘Come in,’’ she said. ‘‘ You need 
not fear to tell me. I saw him ride 
home. He has not failed, thank 
God! Iam proud of him; I knew 
he would be true. He loves me’’— 
she drew in her breath sharply, and a 
faint color tinged her cheek—‘‘ but he 
knows love is not all—ah, love is not 
all! Oh! I am glad and proud !”’ 

‘** Glad !’’ I gasped, amazed. 

‘*You would not have him prove 
faithless!” she said with proud 
defiance. 

‘‘ Qh, it is high sentimental non- 
sense,’’ I could not help saying. 

‘* You should not say so,’’ she re- 
plied, and her voice rang clear. 
‘Honor, faith, and duty are senti- 
ments, but they are not nonsense.”’ 

In spite of my rage I was lost in 
amazed admiration of the high spirit 
of the woman who stood up so straight 
before me. But, as I told how worn 
and broken he was, she listened with 
changing color and swelling bosom, 
her proud courage all gone, and only 
love, anxious and pitying, in her 
eyes. 

‘*Shall I go to him ?’’ she asked 
with timid eagerness and deepening 
color. 

‘* He is sleeping. He said he would 
come to you,’’ I replied. 

‘*T shall wait for him,’’ she said 
softly, and the tenderness in her tone 
went straight to my heart, and it 
seemed to me a man might suffer much 
to be loved with love such as this. 

In the early afternoon Graeme came 
to her. She met him with both hands 
outstretched, saying in a low voice— 

‘*T am very happy.’’ 

‘*Are you sure?’’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

‘** Oh, yes,”’ she said, but her voice 
was like a sob; ‘‘quite, quite 
sure.’’ 

They talked long together till I saw 
that Craig must soon be coming, and 
I called Graeme away. He held her 
hands, looking steadily into her eyes 
and said— 


’ 














“You are better even than I 
thought ; I’m going to be a better 
man.’’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, but her 
smile did not fade as she answered— 

‘Ves! you will be a good man, 
and God will give you work to do.’’ 

He bent his head over her hands 
and stepped back from her as from a 
queen, but he spoke no word till we 
came to Craig’s door. Then he said 
with humility that seemed strange in 
him, ‘‘ Connor, that is great, to con- 
quer oneself. It is worth while. I 
am going to try.” 

I would not have missed his meet- 
ing with Craig. Nelson was busy 
with tea. Craig was writing near the 
window. He looked up as Graeme 
came in, and nodded an easy good- 
evening ; but Graeme strode to him 
and, putting one hand on his shoul- 
der, held out his other for Craig to take. 

After a moment’s surprise, Craig 
rose to his feet, and, facing him 
squarely, took the offered hand in 
both of his and held it fast without a 
word. Graeme was the first to speak, 
and his voice was deep with emotion— 

‘* You are a great man, a good man. 
I’d give something to have your 
grit.’’ 

Poor Craig stood looking at him, 
not daring to speak for some moments, 
then he said quietly— 

‘*Not good nor great, but, thank 
God, not quite a traitor.’’ 

‘*Good man!’’ went on Graeme, 
patting him ontheshoulder. ‘‘ Good 
man! But it’s tough.’’ ‘ 

Craig sat down quickly, saying, 
‘* Don’t do that, old chap !’’ 

I went up with Craig to Mrs. 
Mavor’s door. She did not hear us 
coming, but stood near the window 
gazing up at the mountains. She was 
dressed in some rich soft stuff, and 
wore at her breast a bunch of wild 
flowers. I had never seen her so 
beautiful. I did not wonder that 
Craig paused with his foot upon the 
threshold to look at her. She turned 
and saw us. With agladcry, ‘‘ Oh! 
my darling ; you have come to me,’’ 
she came with outstretched arms. I 
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turned and fled, but the cry and the 
vision were long with me. 

It was decided that night that Mrs, 
Mavor should go the next week. A 
miner and his wife were going East, 
and I too would join the party. 

The camp went into mourning at 
the news ; but it was understood that 
any display of grief before Mrs. Mavor 
was bad form. She was not to be 
annoyed. 

But when I suggested that she 
should leave quietly, and avoid the 
pain of saying good-bye, she flatly 
refused— 

‘*I must say good-bye to every 
man. They love me and I love 
them.’’ 

It was decided, too, at first, that 
there should be nothing in the way of 
a testimonial, but when Craig found 
out that the men were coming to her 
with all sorts of extraordinary gifts, 
he agreed that it would be better that 
they should unite in one gift. So it 
was agreed that I should buy a ring 
for her. And were it not that the 
contributions were strictly limited to 
one dollar, the purse that Slavin 
handed her when Shaw read the ad- 
dress at the farewell supper would 
have been many times filled with the 
gold that was pressed upon the com- 
mittee. There were no speeches at 
the supper, except one by myself in 
reply on Mrs. Mavor’s behalf. She 
had given me the words to say, and I 
was thoroughly prepared, else I should 
not have got through. I began in the 
usual way: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, Mrs. Mavor is—’’ but 
I got no further, for at the mention of 
her name the men stood on the chairs 
and yelled until they could yell no 
more. There were over two hundred 
and fifty of them, and the effect 
was overpowering. But I got through 
my speech. I remember it well. It 
began— 

‘“‘ Mrs. Mavor is greatly touched by 
this mark of your love, and she will 
wear your ring always with pride.” 
And it ended with— 

‘« She has one request to make, that 
you will be true to the League, and 











that you stand close about the man 
who did most to make it. She wishes 
me to say that however far away she 
may have to go, she is leaving her 
heart in Black Rock, and she can 
think of no greater joy than to come 
back to you again.’’ 

Then they had ‘‘The Sweet By 
and By,’’ but the men would not join 
in the refrain, unwilling to lose a note 
of the glorious voice they loved to 
hear. Before the last verse she beck- 
oned tome. I went to her standing 
by Craig’s side as he played for her. 
‘* Ask them to sing,’’ she entreated ; 
‘*T cannot bear it.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Mavor wishes you to sing 
in the refrain,’’ I said, and at once 
the men sat up and cleared their 
throats. The singing was not good, 
but at the first sound of the hoarse 
notes of the men Craig’s head went 
down over the organ, for he was 
thinking I suppose of the days before 
them when they would long in vain 
for that thrilling voice that soared 
high over their own hoarse tones. 
And after the voices died away he 
kept on playing till, half turning to- 
ward him, she sang alone once more 
the refrain in a voice low and sweet 
and tender, as if forhim alone. And 
so he took it, for he smiled up at her 
his old smile full of courage and full 
of love. 

Then for one whole hour she stood 
saying good-bye to those rough, gen- 
tle-hearted men whose inspiration to 
goodness she had been for five years. 
It was very wonderful and very quiet. 
It was understood that there was to 
be no nonsense, and Abe had been 
heard to declare that he would 
“throw out any cotton-backed fool 
who couldn’t hold himself down,’’ 
and further, he had enjoined them to 
remember that ‘‘her arm wasn’t a 
pump-handle.”’ 

At last they were all gone, all but 
her guard of honor—Shaw, Vernon 
Winton, Geordie, Nixon, Abe, Nelson, 
Craig and myself. 

This was the real farewell; for, 
though in the early light of the next 
morning two hundred men stood silent 
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about the stage, and then as it moved 
out waved their hats and yelled madly, 
this was the last touch they had of 
her hand. Her place was up on the 
driver’s seat between Abe and Mr. 
Craig, who held little Marjorie on his 
knee. The rest of the guard of honor 
were to follow with Graeme’s team. 
It was Winton’s fine sense that kept 
Graeme from following them close. 
‘* Let her go out alone,’’ he said, and 
so we held back and watched her go. 

She stood with her back toward 
Abe’s plunging four-horse team, and 
steadying herself with one hand on 
Abe’s shoulder, gazed down upon us. 
Her head was bare, her lips parted in 
a smile, her eyes glowing with their 
own deep light; and so, facing us, 
erect and smiling, she drove away, 
waving us farewell till Abe swung his 
team into the canyon road and we saw 
her no more. A sigh shuddered 
through the crowd, and, with a sob in 
his voice, Winton said: ‘‘God help 
us all.’’ 

I close my eyes and see it all again. 
The waving crowd of dark-faced men, 
the plunging horses, and, high up be- 
side the driver, the swaying, smiling, 
waving figure, and about all the 
mountains, framing the picture with 
their dark sides and white peaks 
tipped with the gold of the rising sun. 
It is a picture I love to look upon, 
albeit it calls up another that I can 
never see but through tears. 

I look across a strip of ever-widen- 
ing water, at a group of men upon 
the wharf standing with heads uncov- 
ered, every man a hero, though not a 
man of them suspects it, least of all 
the man who stands in front, strong, 
resolute, self-conquered. And, gaz- 
ing long, I think I see him turn again 
to his place among the men of the 
mountains, not forgetting, but every 
day remembering the great love that 
came to him, and remembering, too, 
that love is not all. It is then the 
tears come. But for that picture two 
of us at least are better men to-day.— 
From ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ by Ralph Connor. 
Used by permission of Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 
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A PLAGIARISM and ITS SEQUEL 


ome months ago a young man 
who represented himself to 
be an unpublished English 
author in sore straits sub- 
mitted a manuscript to G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. After 
the usual formalities the 
work was accepted. The 
author desired that his name should 
appear upon the title page as ‘‘ George 
L. Myers.’’ The book was recently 
brought out bearing the title of 
‘* Aboard the American Duchess.’’ 
Before many days had elapsed after 
issue the publishers were informed 
that ‘‘ Aboard the American Duchess’”’ 
was in reality identical with ‘‘ The 
Queen of Night,’’ a novel written by 
Mr. Headon Hill and published in 
London, save that ‘‘ Mr. Myers ’’ had 
changed the scene of action to New 
York. Thereupon the publishers 
sent an honorarium with explanations 
to Mr. Hill, who is well-known in 
England and Australia as the author 
of ‘‘ Guilty Gold,’’ ‘‘ Zambra, the 
Detective,’’ and ‘‘ The Rajah’s Second 
Wife.’’ ‘The Queen of Night’’ is 
not copyrighted in this country, so 
Mr. Hill will probably feel gratified 
when he receives the unexpected 
message. The publishers have also 
issued the following notice that the 
American version of the novel may 
not be purchased under a misappre- 
hension : 

‘*G. P. Putnam’s Sons regret to 
have occasion to announce to the 
reading public that the story recently 
published by them under the title of 
‘ Aboard the American Duchess,’ a 
story purporting to be the work of an 
American author who writes under 
the name of George L. Myers, is a 
plagiarism of a story published some 
years back by Mr. Headon Hill, of 
London, entitled, ‘The Queen of 
Night.’ Mr. Hill’s material has been 
appropriated by the American writer, 


such appropriation constituting a 
wrong against the English author and 
his publishers, and also, of course, the 
American publishers, who accepted 
as an original work the story ‘ Aboard 
the American Duchess.’ The pub- 
lishers are making this announcement 
in order to caution American readers 
against the purchase under a wrong 
impression of the story issued under 
the title of ‘ Aboard the American 
Duchess.’ ’’—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


=The announcement of a few weeks 
since, that Judge Robert Grant was 
about to publish a novel was widely 
commented upon in the literary and 
daily press and great interest aroused 
in the forthcoming book. Judge 
Grant has long been known as a novel- 
ist of unusual ability and as a charm- 
ing essayist, but the talent shown in 
‘*Unleavened Bread,”’ the insight into 
a great and complex subject is little 
short of amazing. ‘‘ Unleavened 
Bread’’ is a novel that makes its 
readers feel that here is a writer with 
the power to grasp and portray modern 
American life in all its fullness and 
complexity. This novel with its title 
suggestive of the heroine’s life is a 
wonderfully accurate study of a wo- 
man as affected by great changes in 
her material prosperity and by her 
consequent introduction to entirely 
new social elements. Through her 
career, in town, city and metropolitan 
life, she is portrayed as she changes 
with the changing conditions of her 
life. The keen satirical analysis of 
her mind and motives, the admirable 
description of her influence on the 
men and women whom she meets in 
the different stages of her career make 
‘‘ Unleavened Bread’’ an intensely 
powerful and absorbing study of 
human nature. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Many of the Adams family have 
been admired. No Adams has been 
loved. Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
isa good workman, a clear thinker 
and an engaging writer; but even he 
cannot make his father of the same 
name attractive. He does make him 
interesting and comprehensible. The 
life of the older which the younger of 
the name has written isa model. In 
a very brief compass Mr. Adams has 
outlined the conditions of his father’s 
boyhood, his relations to his father, 
John Quincy Adams, his share in 
founding the Republican Party, his 
work in Washington on the eve of the 
war and his great services in London. 
There Mr. Adams was the right man 
in the right place. It is the American 
habit. The nation is careless and in 
details is always wrong. Our foreign 
service is a diplomatic by-word. Yet 
for one hundred and thirty-two years, 
from Franklin on, this country has 
always had exactly the fit man abroad 
at every great crisis. Mr. Adams, as his 
son felicitously shows, had precisely 
the personal qualities needed, he pos- 
sessed the character and he used the 
ability demanded. He met English 
Southern sympathy, he saved us from 
war in the Trent affair, and he risked 
war to stop the Laird rams. Each of 
these episodes is skillfully told with 
some unpublished material. For those 


_ unfamiliar with our history, the book 


will be interesting, and to those who 
are not, it will be absorbing. Its 
author has done much good work. 
He has never done better than this. 
It has some awkward phrases. It has 
no awkward ~~ 


Mr. George aiened Woodberry has 
added to the ‘‘ Studies in Letters and 


Life,’’ of 1890, a nearly equal number 
of essays written in the past ten years 
and called it ‘‘ Makers of Literature.’ 
The first volume held his earlier work 
on the ‘‘ Nation,’’ and if not in its 
columns, of its spirit. His later essays 
are written while a professor in Colum- 
bia College. In the twenty-two years 
this volume covers, ‘‘ holding all of the 
author’s critical work which it seems 
desirable to reprint’’; Mr. Woodberry 
has come to be an American critic, 
holding a place just short of primacy. 
His first volume had the earlier men 
on whom a critic likes to have his 
say—Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Landor, Keats, with the inevitable 
word on Shakespeare, and the additions 
hold the later men, Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Lowell, Whittier, Darwin, with 
Aubrey de Vere as a peg to hang a 
disquisition on poetry. This body of 
criticism is extremely sound. It has 
elevation, it is correct, it is well 
expressed and best of all it is suffused 
with that spirit of appreciation which 
makes Prof. Woodberry of all the men 
to-day teaching literature in our col- 
leges, the most stimulating, the more 
nearly what a lover of letters would 
love to have. 

In bulk, in substance, in its influ- 
ence, this body of criticism is less than 
was hoped when Mr. Woodberry 
caught the eye of the public of literary 
criticism, immediately on his gradua- 
tion. Now that this volume is together 
one sees why with all his gifts, and in 
criticism he has a more even balanced 
gift than any living American critic, 
Mr. Woodberry has not somehow 
driven a deeper furrow through the 
shifting years and why his harvest is 
not better known to the public of 
readers. He holds nothing overmuch. 
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For a critic to count, he must, like 
Arnold, have a shibboleth, like Lowell 
write in purple ink or like a greater, 
Sainte-Beuve, see letters as a whole 
and give his reader the same privilege. 
There are critics of course who are 
simply valets de place to the greater 
monuments. These will always be 
read by one generation and forgotten 
by the next. Mr. Woodberry will not. 
He will be read by coming students 
because he sets down with fastidious 
accuracy the unbiased impartial 
judgment of the best estimate of his 
day on the best work. 

x“ % 

When Charlemagne was crowned, 
three rulers, the son of Pepin, Haroun 
and the Chinese Kaou-tze extended 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 
the Moslem received embassies at 
Bagdad from the other two. A like 
span has not been before or since in 
history. China was old and near its 
Tater night, Islam at its best and 
Western Europe forming. Charlemagne 
was its creator. He drew the line 
between France and Spain, in his life 
the difference between French and 
German began to show, he began 
Italy as we know it and in his day 
were first drawn the present inner 
septa of Germany. The ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations’’ series steadily improves 
and ‘‘Charlemagne,’’ by Mr. H. W. 
Carless Davis, is one of the best yet 
issued. Its first seventy pages give— 
if one will be patient about an his- 
torical atlas—a clear, concise account 
of the beginnings of Europe. The 
tangle of Charles’ campaigns is kept 
clear. His work as administrator and 
lawgiver is clearly sketched. Through- 
out the book is clear, reasonable and 
impartial, holding the scales between 
the French and German view, the 
Guelph and Ghibelline and the per- 
sonal issues present in this great life. 
The style might be more vivid and the 
maps are makeshifts, 

x" 

The Gospel of Decoration according 

to William Morris was summed up by 
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a group of essayists edited by the Mas- 
ter in the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts Essays,” 
written about ten years ago and pub- 
lished in 1893. These are now repub- 
lished at half the price of seven years 
ago. The decade since these essays 
were written, taking public and pri- 
vate together, has seen a larger expend- 
iture on decoration in this country 
than the ninety years before. The 
flood of money spent this way staggers 
Europeans. The world has seen noth- 
ing like it since the Italian renaissance, 
four hundred years ago. But it has 
not followed Morris. He was mediz- 
val in spirit, models and desire. Our 
decoration is of the Renaissance and 
has its limitations and its lush, let, 
license and luxury. It is using like 
materials, doing all the things at which 
first Ruskin and then Morris girded. 
In England they still believe in Morris 
and his preachment is in these essays. 
* 
%* * 

Many of us to-day, including some 
of much refinement, are simply savages 
using a large number of electrical and 
other appliances with no more knowl- 
edge of them, their working, their 
origin and their historical develop- 
ment, than a Choctaw. Mr. George 
Iles, of an active, alert mind which 
takes nothing for granted and is given 
to sowing knowledge by every way- 
side, has taken pity on this large class 
and written a descriptive account of 
the discovery, progress, process, and 
application of electricity and light. 
If a man from Mars began asking me 
questions about the trolley, the bell- 
push, the telephone bell and _ the 
photograph, I should give him this 
book and as there are growing up 
about us a large number of persons 
who might as well be from Mars for 
all they begin by knowing or we know 
of their origin, Mr. Iles’ book should 
be useful. He isa youthful enthusiast 
—in spirit at least—he writes with a 
rush, he eludes troublesome details 
and any one who reads his book will 
leave it feeling as you do when you 
have gone through a museum with a 
competent guide. You feel you have 











learned a good deal without any spe- 
cial effort. 
x» 

Dante as seen by an Irish Catholic 
professor, is the ‘‘ Life and Works 
of Dante Alleghieri,’’ by Dr. J. F. 
Hogan of Maynooth. In itself this 
carefully printed octavo counts for 
little. The long summary of each 
of the three parts of the comedy 
is but prose in two senses. The 
sketch of Dante literature could be 
duplicated from many manuals. Fay’s 
concordance is not even mentioned. 
Longfellow, Lowell and Mr. Norton 
are justly mentioned but Dr. Hogan 
seems ignorant of the extent of Dante 
study in this country which, as Scar- 
tazzini, the painstaking German- 
Italian commentator says, has made 
America ‘‘the new Ravenna of the 
great poet.’’ But there is interest in 
this Catholic view which rightly claims 
Dante as a good medizval Roman 
Catholic, sets his attacks on the Popes 
in their proper relation and sees the 
great Italian in relation to his faith. 
While the book is dull as a whole and 
has the unmistakable accent of the 
seminary, its frank point of view 
illuminates what others have left in 
shadow or seen by some misleading 
light. 


* 
* * 


The ‘‘ Amateur’s Practical Garden 
Book,’’ containing the simplest direc- 
tions for the growing of the com- 
monest things about the Home and 
Garden, is a small book for which I 
have several times been asked. Pro- 
fessor Liberty Hyde Bailey, who is 
responsible for it—much of it is writ- 
ten by another man, Mr. C. E. Hunn, 
the Cornell University Gardener—has 
a wide knowledge, a happy knack, a 
keen sense of what is wanted and 
takes nothing for granted in his reader. 
Arranged dictionary fashion this little 
book has a paragraph of mingled ad- 
vice and information on the run of 
things you have heard of in a garden, 
the old-fashioned garden. The best 
of it is, that it will be useful to a 
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man with nothing more than a back- 
yard. 
xx 

‘* Practical Journalism,’’ by Mr. 
John Dawson, appeared in chapters in 
the London Bazaar. Of no value to 
the American journalist, the current 
conditions of English newspaper work 
are unconsciously narrated in it. 

«x 

The ‘‘ Alexander ’’ of President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler is a far ad- 
vance on the magazine articles of the 
Century. Those emphasized the 
romantic, transitory and incidental 
side. The history as a whole gives 
full reason for the claim that Alexan- 
der is the most important figure in the 
history of the Mediterranean, for us 
the origin of things. His pre-environ- 
ment, education, character, field task, 
work and result are drawn in what is 
on the whole the best history of Alex- 
ander to-day accessible. Of no great 
figure have we lost more, his private 
letters, diary, itinerary and decrees, the 
ana of his table, and a multitudinous 
gossip were all in existence five cen- 
turies after him. Of his numerous 
statues we have left only two or three 
dubious heads. His biography is in 
like shape. That active brain is the 
most that is known. Dr. Wheeler 
has written rapidly and has been 
graphic at the expense of eleva- 
tion, but he has written an accurate, 
instructive and necessary book. It is 
strong on the Greek side. It is less 
complete in ethnology and military 
science. 
x % 


Craven Longstreth Betts has at- 
tempted the noble and engaging but 
impossible and cloying task of writ- 
ing thirty-four sonnets on the greater 
figures of verse from Homer to Kip- 
ling. There is in this ‘‘ Garland of 
Sonnets’ an accurate form and easy 
line ; but as Rossetti long since pointed 
out, thought is the hard task of the 
sonnet which of all the vehicles of 
verse needs costly freight. 


, 
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Among the timely articles in May 
Century is an essay by Andrew Car- 
negie called ‘‘ Popular Illusions About 
Trusts.’’ Inthe second and last illus- 
trated paper on ‘‘ The National ‘ Zoo’ 
at Washington,’ Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son dwells on the opportunities such 
a reservation offers to wild animals to 
retain their habits of exercise, etc., 
on which their happiness and health 
depend. Otherarticles are ‘‘ A Word 
of Warning to Young Actresses,’’ by 
Clara Morris ; ‘‘ Significant Ignorance 
of the Bible,’’ by President Thwing, 
of Western Reserve University, and 
‘‘Leaves From a Note-Book,’’ by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Other articles 
by well-known writers make the num- 
ber alive with interest. 


Hlarper’s has an illustrated paper by 
Rudyard Kipling entitled ‘‘ From a 
Winter Note-Book,’’ being a study of 
nature and man in Vermont. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Eleanor ’’ is con- 
tinued, and there is the first install- 
ment of a serial by I. Zangwill entitled 
‘‘The Mantle of Elijah.’’ There are 
articles on ‘‘ The Problem of Asia,’’ 
by Capt. A. T. Mahan, and ‘ The 
Art of Edwin Abbey, R. A.,’’ by 
Henry Strachey. Short stories by 
Owen Wister, Stephen Crane and 
others complete the number. 


Scribner's for May has a timely 
article on ‘‘ Some Picturesque Sides of 
the Exposition: An Artist’s Impres- 
sions,’’ by E. C. Peixotto, with draw- 
ings by the author. Other interesting 
papers are ‘‘ Rapid Transit in New 
York,’’ by Wm. Barclay Parsons ; 
‘The Intermediate Stage of the Boer 
War,’’ by H. J. Whigham; ‘‘ Balzac,”’ 
by George McLean Harper; and, 
‘* Cripple Creek,’’ by Francis Lynde. 
The fascinating story of ‘‘ Tommy and 
Grizel’’ is continued, showing Tommy 
in the difficult situation of attempting 
to make love and yet continuing to 
play a part, and the usual short stories 
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and poems add to the attractiveness of 
the number. 


In McClure’s the Rev. John Watson 
continues ‘‘ The Life of the Master.” 
Dean C. Worcester tells of ‘‘ General 
Lawton’s Work in the Philippines,’ 
and Professor Simon Newcomb de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Coming Total Eclipse 
of the Sun.’’ The illustrated short 
stories are ‘‘ The Old Jim Horse,’’ by 
J. Lincoln Steffens; ‘‘The Pasha’s 
Prisoner,’’ by Robert Barr ; and ‘‘ The 
Governor’s Rehearsal,’’ by Charles 
Warren. There is also a poem ‘‘ Death 
in Battle,’’ by Alfred Ollivant, author 
of ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle.’’ 


The Adlantic opens with a thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘ Nations and the Deca- 
logue,’’ by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
while Edmund Gosse gossips about 
the History of the Milton MSS. at 
Trinity College, Oxford. Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin contributes a short 
story, ‘‘The Debut of Patricia;”’ 
and Eliot Gregory has an amusing 
ironical paper, satirizing our national 
habit of haste, entitled ‘‘ A Nation in 
a Hurry.’’ There are articles by C. 
Hanford Henderson, Bradford Torrey, 
George F. Parker; and short stories 
and poems, etc. 


The Cosmopolitan opens with an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ When the 
Novice Goes to Sea,’’ by John R. 
Spears. Other illustrated articles are 
‘* American Artists in Paris,’’ by 
Vance Thompson; ‘‘ Ceremonial 
Cakes,’’ by Francis J. Ziegler; and 
‘* Kings of the Highways and High 
Seas,’’ by Edgar Saltus. The short 
stories are, ‘‘ The Daughter of 
Reb Avrom Leib,’ by Abraham 
Cahan ; ‘‘ The Electric Lady,’’ by 
Hamlin Garland ; and, ‘‘ A Moabitish 
Woman,’’ by Francis Willing Whar- 
ton. ‘There are also contributions by 
John Brisben Walker, Harold Jacoby 
and others. 
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The New England Magazine con- 
tains the following illustrated articles: 
“The Founding of Small Hospitals,’’ 
by George W. Shinn; ‘‘ The National 
Soldiers’ Homes,’”’ by Emerson O. 
Stevens; ‘‘ Unitarianism in America,’’ 
by George Willis Cooke; and ‘‘ The 
Town of Leicester, Massachusetts,”’ 
by John White Chadwick. The frontis- 
piece isa fine portrait of William Ellery 
Channing. Among other features are 
“The Founder of Arbor Day,’’ by 
Ellen Brainerd Peck; ‘‘A Sylvan 
Episode,’’ by Harriet A. Nash, ‘‘ The 
Original Shaker Communities in New 
England,’’ by Frank B. Sanborn; and 
“The Evolution of a Citizen,’’ by 
Annie E. P. Searing. 


‘‘ April Showers,’’ by Alice Brown, 
is the complete novel in current 
Lippincott’s. - Other contributions to 
fiction are ‘‘ Ihe Troubler of Israel,’’ 
by S. R. Crockett, and ‘‘ At Night- 
fall,’’ by George Gissing. There are 
papers of timely interest on ‘‘ One 
Way to see the Paris Exposition,’’ by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and ‘‘ The 
Siege of Plevna,’’ by Stephen Crane. 
The usual short poems complete the 
number. 


The frontispiece of A/unsey’s is 
“The Awakening of Summer,’’ from 
the painting by Edouard Bisson. 
“The New Spirit of Education ”’ 
describes how the old theory of educa- 
tion has been superseded by a system 
which adapts itself to the needs of 
the child’s mind, body and soul. 
Other articles are ‘‘ The Future of 
South Africa,’’ by H. G. Prout; 
“Modern Engines of War,’’ by C. 
de W. Willcox, U. S. A.; and ‘‘ The 
Political Wrecking of Business Enter- 
prises,’’ by Bird S. Coler. There are 
several short stories and poems, and 
the serials are continued. 


The illustrated articles in the Junior 
Munsey are, ‘‘ Modern Gold Mining,”’ 
by H. Mortimer Lamb; ‘‘ Plays That 
Have Made Fortunes,’’ by E. W. 
Mayo; ‘‘The British Sphinx,’’ by 
Henry H. Bates; and ‘‘ The Oldest 
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House in New York,’’ by Katharine 
Hoffman. There are storiettes by 
Wynn Coman, Emma A. Opper and 
others, and installments of several 
serials. 


Prof. E. E. Sparks, in ‘‘ The Ex- 
pansion of the American People,’’ in 
The Chautauquan, gives two chapters 
to a review of the experiments made by 
‘* Seekers after Utopia in America,’’ 
including the Shakers, Mormons, 
Economy and Zoar settlements, etc. 
The second of a series of three illus- 
trated studies of the Provinces of 
France is contributed by Irenaeus 
Prime-Stevenson, under the title “In 
Normandy.’’ Poe’s ‘‘Ulalume’’ is 
the subject of a critical study, by 
Prof. Fred. Lewis Pattee. J. William 
Jones, Chaplain of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, furnishes ‘‘ The 
Inner Life of Robert E. Lee.’’ The 
strange but true story of ‘‘ The King 
of Beaver Island,’’ a rival to Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon leader, is told by 
Henry E. Legler. Mary Louisa But- 
ler, the Organizing Secretary of the 
National Congress of Mothers, presents 
a hitherto unpublished ‘‘ Early His- 
tory of Maternal Associations. ’’ 


Among the features of the Puritan 
are papers on ‘‘ Water Gardens,’’ by 
Mary Louise Graham; ‘‘ How I Be- 
came an Innkeeper,’’ by Ruth 
Kennedy; and ‘‘ Monograms and 
Initials,’’ by Josephine Westbridge. 
There are several short stories, and 
installments of serials ; while ‘‘ First 
Aid to the Young Housekeeper,”’ 
gives valuable lessons on washing and 
ironing. Papers on ‘‘ The Well 
Dressed Woman,’’ and ‘‘ The Well 
Dressed Child,’’ tell first, on the need 
of a pier glass, and second, how chil- 
dren are dressed in their respective 
countries. 


Everybody's Magazine continues the 
series on the ‘‘ biggest things’’ in 
American industries by a description 
of ‘‘ The Greatest Shipyard in the 
World.’’ There is an interesting 
article on ‘‘The Turning Point in 
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My Career,’’ relating the experiences 
of eight or ten prominent stage 
people, and a paper on ‘‘ Helping the 
Cubans to Help Themselves,’’ a plain 
statement of a great charity. The 
short stories are original and good. 


The Argosy opens with a complete 
novel, ‘‘The Cast of Fate,’’ by 
W. Bert Foster. The short stories 
are by Marguerite Tracy, Jared T. 
Fuller, Kathryn Jarboe and others. 
The serial stories are ‘‘ The Fault in 
the Lone Hand Mine’’; ‘‘ On 
Knightly Service’’; ‘‘ The Gray Fox 
of Gibraltar’’; and ‘‘ A Battle With 
Misfortune.’’ 


FAMILY. 


The papers on ‘‘ Social Life in the 
United States Navy,’’ now running 
through the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, is continued in kind in the 
May number with a discussion of 
‘* Social Life in the United States 
Army,’’ by Mary Breckinridge Hines. 
In the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington is a reading-room set apart for 
those who must read by touch instead 
of by sight. This perfectly equipped 
Pavilion for the Blind, as it is called, 
is made the subject of an article for 
this issue. 


Table Talk opens with an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ Our Nursery Tales, 
To-day and Yesterday,’’ by Nora 
Archibald Smith. ‘*Traveling 
Hints’ is a timely article by an old 
and experienced traveler; and there 
are papers on ‘‘ The Hygiene of 
Drinking ’’; ‘‘ The Spinster’s Solace’’ ; 
‘* Some Household Insects’’; ‘‘Spring 
Greens for Salads’’; and ‘‘ Mending 
in the Home.’’ The regular depart- 
ments of ‘‘ All Through the Year ”’ 
and ‘‘ Housekeepers’ Inquiries,’’ are 
full of helpful information for the 
home. 

SPORTS. 


Outing has a frontispiece by Frederic 
Remington, and an illustrated paper 
on ‘‘A Shotgun Episode,’’ by the 
same weil-knownauthor. Otherarticles 
of interest are ‘‘ The Autobiography 


of a Bicycle,’’ illustrated by the 
author, C. F. Lester; ‘‘ The Filipino 
in Sport,’’ by Edwin Wildman ; ‘‘ The 
Killdear Plover and her Treasures,” 
by Herbert W. Gleason; ‘‘ The 
‘*Cunners’”’ of Chesapeake Bay,’’ by 
A.J. Kenealy ; and ‘‘ The Thorough- 
bred Racing Outlook,’’ by Arthur F. 
Bower. Contributions from _ other 
well-known writers complete the 
attractiveness of the number. 


JUVENILE. 


Governor Roosevelt’s familiar face 
and figure form the frontispiece of 
St. Nicholas, the first article being by 
him, entitled ‘‘ What We Can Expect 
of the American Boy.’’ ‘Tudor Jenks 
tells a fairy story called ‘‘ The 
Enchanted Adjutant-Bird ’’; and ‘‘A 
Little American Girl at Court,’’ by 
Louise Bradford Barnum, is the tale 
of a truant who was not lost, but 
hobnobbing with a German king. 
There are the usual verses and pictures, 
and the departments of nature and 
reading are full of interest. 


EVENING. 


I know the night is near at hand, 

* The mists lie low on hill and bay, 

The autumn sheaves are dewless, dry ; 
But I have had the day. 


Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; 
When at Thy call I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as I pass 
From light to dark, from dark to light. 
From ‘‘ 7he Wager and other Poems,”’ 
by S. Weir Mitchell. 


=This story is told of one of our 
rising young authors. His first book 
was published anonymously while he 
was a reporter for a New York 
‘*daily.’’ The day after the book 
was issued he carried it to the literary 
editor of the paper and told him it 
was a new book he had just read and 
he would like to write a review of it. 
To this the editor readily consented 
and we can easily imagine what sort 
of a review the book received. We 
are told that it was praised in such 
glowing terms that it immediately 
sprang into popularity. 
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o Have and to Hold’’ by 
Mary Johnston has been 
pronounced, without a dis- 
senting judgment, the most 
wanted novel of the past 
month. Its wide success 
is a proof that the tale of 
adventure well told has as 
strong a hold as ever on the popular 
fancy; and there are few writers, 
masculine or feminine, who can 
approach Miss Johnston either in the 
painting of landscapes or the depict- 
ing of stirring scenes. Aside from its 
scenic charm the story develops a 
strong dramatic interest; and there 
are historic touches which are calcu- 
lated to fortify its hold on those who 
find a peculiar delight in literature 
with the true Colonial flavor. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

“Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

“When Knighthood was in Flower,” by 
Edwin Caskoden (Charles Major). 

“Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

“Red Pottage,’’? by Mary Cholmondeley. 

‘Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 


“In Connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim,’’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


“Via Crucis,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 


‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ by Booth 
Tarkington. 


“Wild Animals I Have Known,’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


“To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 


“Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 
“Red Pottage,’’? by Mary Cholmondeley. 
“Hugh Wynne,” by S. Weir Mitchell. 
“Fables in Slang,’’ by George Ade. 


“Janice Meredith,’? by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 


“The Pride of Jennico,’”’ by Egerton 
Castle. 
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‘“‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

‘* Bird Neighbors,’’ by Neltjie Blanchan. 
(School Edition.) 

‘*The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 

“Life Beyond Death,’’ by Minot J. Savage. 

“In Connection With the De Willoughby 
Claim,’’ by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 





At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 
Philadelphia : 


‘To Have and to Hold,’”’ by Mary John- 
ston. 


‘*Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 

‘* Dracula,’’ by Bram Stoker. 

‘“‘The Gentleman From Indiana,’’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘‘Janice Meredith,’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


‘* To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

“ Resurrection,’’ by Leo Tolstoi. 

‘Knights of the Cross,’’ by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. 

‘*The Love of Parson Lord and Other 
Stories,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins. 

‘*From Kingdom to Colony,’’ by Mary 
Devereux. 

‘*From Cape Town to Ladysmith,’’ by G. 
W. Steevens. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘*To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary John- 
ston. 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ by 
Edwin Caskoden (Charles Major). 

‘*Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

‘*The Gentleman From Indiana,’’ by 
Booth Tarkington. 

‘* Daisy,’’ by Miranda Eliot Swan. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. 

In the fifth volume of his history of 

the people of the United States, Pro- 

fessor John Bach McMaster has kept 


up to the high standard he set for 
himself in the previous numbers of 


the series. It is hard to realize thor- 
oughly the amount of detailed work 
necessary to produce these books, 
which contain the best history of our 
country that has yet been published. 
Professor McMaster takes nothing for 
granted, allows nothing to be assumed. 
In every case he is sure he is right, 
and then he goesahead. The present 
volume covers that part of our history 
from the beginning of Monroe’s 
second term to the early years of 
Andrew Jackson’s Administration 

from 1821 to 1829. This was only 
eight years, but eight years that 
included events of as great, if not 
greater, historical interest to the peo- 
ple of this country than any other 
period of a similar length since we 
began to make history. During 
Monroe’s second term the question 
about the government of Texas first 
became a party issue, and the doctrine 
concerning colonization, which still 
bears his name, was first advanced. 


FOR MAY 


Throughout this eight years of its 
existence the United States was pass- 
ing rapidly through its various stages 
of development, which finally resulted 
in the Civil War, and the author tells 
with great detail how even small 
straws at that early period showed 
the shrewder politicians the trend of 
the country’s ideas on the slavery 
question. Professor McMaster writes 
in a clear yet easy style, advancing 
no theories, and with the nails of 
accuracy pins down his facts on the 
solid foundation of absolute truth. 
It would have been comparatively 
easy to have stated certain facts with- 
out going into extended details, but 
this would not have been satisfactory 
to the mind nor characteristic of a 
man like the author, and every state- 
ment he makes is backed up with 
reference to authorities which cannot 
be gainsaid. Most persons know in 
a general way the early causes which 
led to the Mexican War, or at least 
some of them. The present volume 
explains not only the causes as they 
were known to the public at large, 
but digs out from among the musty 
documents of the Government and 
such others as came to his hand a 
detailed account of how the whole 
affair started. Not only that, but 
also shows how the other European 
countries were interested in the war 
and its results. A history of the peo- 
ple of the United States is what Pro- 
fessor McMaster started out to write ; 
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what he has thus far written is a his- 
tory not only of the people, but also 
of the country itself, and one the 
value of which will be appreciated 
even more in the coming years. In 
seven volumes. Vol. V. 1821-1830. 
557 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


The text of Mr. Fitch’s play is 
given in full in this volume, together 
with a series of pictures of its scenes, 
and a number of portraits of Miss 
Marlowe, to whom the author grace- 
fully dedicates the book in the follow- 


Kove Me 7a 


“* LISTEN! I KNOW THE LUTHERAN MINISTER THERE! I'LL BE AT HIS HOUSE AT NOON. 
I'LL MARRY YOU ALL THE SAME!”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Life Publishing Company 


From “‘ Barbara Frietchie ”’ 
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ing words: ‘‘ How much Barbara and 
I both owe to you! You crept into 
her very heart (and mine), and like 
the Good Fairy at the birth of the 
Princess, endowed her with her best 
gift, your own Personal Charm! How 
grateful I am I will try to prove by 
giving her to you after you yourself 
have made her dear to me.’’ 128 pp. 
12mo.—V. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE TOILING OF FELIX AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

The most recent book of verse to 
pique the curious is Dr. Van Dyke’s 
‘‘The Toiling of Felix, and Other 
Poems.’’ One turns to it with in- 
terest, as it is the work of a man well 
known for his critical and scholarly 
tastes. But one does not find in it 
any surprising poetical product. Still 
the book has excellencies—melody, 
refinement of feeling, robust opti- 
mism, a high ethical appeal. More- 
over Dr. Van Dyke is not a poet of 
the opaque ; his expression is as clear 
as the light. 

Happily the titular poem hinges on 
the problem of labor, a problem world- 
wide, and every year growing more 
strenuous and impending. In this 
opening poem the poet has taken for 
text some striking words attributed to 
Jesus—words found on a fragment of 
a papyrus book in the rubbish heaps 
of Oxyrhynchus, near the Nile. This 
single leaf, written in the second or 
third century, contains seven short 
sentences, each introduced by the 
words, ‘‘ Jesus says.’’ The fifth of 
these utterances is: ‘‘ Raise the stone 
and thou shalt find Me; cleave the 
wood and I am there.’’ This pro- 
found saying, worthy indeed of the 
Great Master, is the text chosen. 

‘‘The Toiling of Felix’’ is divided 
into Prelude, Legend, and Envoy, 
and is about two hundred and forty 
lines long. Let us accept ‘‘ The Toil- 
ing of Felix’’ as an earnest assertion 
of the impressive truth that labor is 
worship—that labor may become to 


us a sacrament, a redemption. The 
other long poem in the book js 
“*Vera,’’ a study of a deaf girl who 
longs to hear the speech of men. She 
receives the gift of hearing only to 
find that she does not hear the truth 
because of deceit under men’s words. 
Then she is freed from the bondage of 
deceit and she can hear the secret 
thoughts of all hearts. But even this 
does not satisfy ; nothing satisfies but 
the peace of God. 

This is an original theme, and the 
poem is a little epic of the soul. The 
poem contains pleasing lines and it 
everywhere shows an attractive variety 
in pause and cadence. 

Dr. Van Dyke is most successful in 
his shorter poem. In ‘ Another 
Chance’’ we get a rugged moral 
lesson. In some of his ‘‘ Small 
Songs ’’ he shows an admirable sym- 
pathy with our little kinsfolk of field 
and air. Here isa brief, bright pas- 
sage from ‘‘ The Angler’s Reveille’: 

This is the ballad the bluebird 
sings, 

Unto his mate replying, 
Shaking the tune from his wings 
While he is flying: 
Surely, surely, surely, 
Life is dear 
Even here. 
Blue above, 
You to love, 
Purely, purely, purely. 


Some careless rapture like this does 
more to charm the heart than pages 
of labored rhyme. 88 pp. 12mo0.— 
Edwin Markham in N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


=There were published in Italy 
during the year 1899, nine thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five books and 
journals. Agriculture headed the list 
with one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-six books. There were only 
two hundred and seventy-two works of 
fiction. ‘The brother to the ox’’ 
in Italy seems to be a very literary 
animal. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
GRIZZLY. 


“The Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by 
Mr. Seton-Thompson, which recently 
appeared in the Century has been re- 
issued in a book which will attract 
every boy. This tale of animal life 
and Northern wilds has a precision, a 
knowledge, the fruit of minute obser- 
vation and a capacity for giving the 


d13 


falls below Mr. Thompson’s better 
style, but the extraordinary accuracy 
of the work, its minute knowledge, 
the fashion in which the smallest fact 
of this wild animal life is brought be- 
fore the reader, places this book 
apart. No book really lasts. There is 
is always a time, unless it has the 
supreme gift of form, when its lan- 
guage, its point of view, its aspect, its 
accent and its attitude have gone 


WAHB YELLED AND JERKED BACK 


Copyright, 1900, by The Century Company 


exact impress and feeling produced by 
the woods and its life which is unri- 


valed in literature. Many men have 
observed these things, many men have 
written about them, but the men who 
observe are for the most part those 
who have never written, and those 
who write have generally never ob- 
served. In this book is both observa- 
tion and literary capacity. ‘There are 
of course phrases which jar and an 
occasional instant in which the level 


From ‘‘ The Biography of a Grizzly ’’ 


by. Each book has its sure succes- 
sors. But for many years this work 
is likely to be dear to boys and next 
Christmas ought to see it the most 
favored of gift books. Mrs. Grace 
Gallatin Seton-Thompson assisted in 
illustrating this book. With her hus- 
band she has passed many years in the 
extreme Northwest, and while her 
work has a minute accuracy of its own, 
it is less successful in its drawing than 
is the style of Mr. Seton-Thompson. 
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HOME AND GARDEN. 


Miss Jekyll’s ‘‘ Home and Garden’’ 
is a most inclusive work, and the 
breadth of scope permitted by its name 
is taken advantage of almost to the 
full. The pleasantly printed volume 


begins with the praise of the author’s 
home, which is an English country 
house built with loving care and the 
almost perfect cooperation of the 
owner, architect, and builder. The 
owner is frank enough to admit that 
she would have been wiser if the 


ONE OF THE OLD BRIDGES 


Copyright, 1900, by Longmans, Green and Company 


From ‘‘ Home and Garden” 
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architect had been followed a little 
more closely in his suggestion ; 
though there is a proverb concerning 
the intellectual qualifications of those 
who build which is more inclusive 
and comes to the same thing. 

From the interior of this charming 
house, built of timber and stone— 
which the proud owner had seen years 
before in forest and quarry — with 
honest and painstaking artisanship, it 
is an easy passage to the trees and 
flowers which make it beautiful with- 
out. Consequently, there ensue many 
chapters of delightfully empirical 
knowledge about the flora of that part 
of Britain, told discursively and with 
a fine irrelevance. From cats to 
cauliflower and pot-pourri to phlox 
may distract the imagination, but it 
results in just the sort of book one 
loves to read, with no thought of 
finishing the work forthwith or any 
feeling of compulsion or necessity. 
With fifty-three illustrations from 
photographs by the author. 301 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—/ohn Holden in The 
Dial. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS. 


Whatever may have been thought 
of the private soldier in days gone by, 
there is little question that owing to 
recent events he has risen consider- 
ably in public favor, and everything 
touching his life, habits, and inclina- 
tions is now regarded with increasing 
respect. Much interest therefore at- 
taches to a work on ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Atkins,’’ written by that old cam- 
paigner, the Rev. E. J. Hardy, who 
for many years has served as an army 
chaplain, and probably knows more 
about the private soldier in his various 
aspects than the majority of army 
officers. For Mr. Hardy, it must be 
remembered, is not a man who regards 
life from one view-point alone. He 
has written on many subjects, and 
Shown a variety of taste that augurs 
well for his liberality of spirit. In 
his treatment of ‘‘Mr. ‘Thomas 
Atkins,’’ he may be relied upon for a 
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broad, comprehensive view of his sub- 
ject, unfettered by prejudices or the 
trammels of a narrow sectarian spirit. 
Mr. Hardy has also this advantage, 
that he speaks of the ‘‘ boy in red’’ 
from a thorough, practical acquaint- 
ance with him; that he has moved 
among the ranks and knows from 
observation, and the conversations he 
has had with the men, what the life 
and temptations of the ordinary 
soldier are like. Thus in every way 
his book arouses the most sanguine 
expectations. Illustrated. 391 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


BALZAC’S LETTERS TO 
MADAME HANSKA. 


Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley 
has added to her masterly translation 
of the works of Balzac a volume con- 
taining the letters which he wrote to 
Madame MHanska, born Countess 
Rzewuska, who afterward became 
Madame Balzac. For the genuine 
light which this volume throws upon 
the great Frenchman renewed thanks 
must be given Miss Wormeley, and 
in addition she cannot be too strongly 
commended for her honesty in warn- 
ing her public in the opening pages 
of the volume that some of the letters 
are of doubtful authenticity. Indeed, 
concerning several of the letters, Miss 
Wormeley is at pains to prove garb- 
ling and malicious forgery. She 
might have translated these letters and 
given them at their face value, but 
she is too great a lover of Balzac, first, 
and her regard for the public which 
has followed her in these translations 
is too great, second, for her to practice 
any such imposition. Having found 
that Balzac had been traduced, she 
does all in her power to vindicate his 
character. We think she has suc- 
ceeded in this, as she has accomplished 
the task of translating ‘‘ La Comedie 
Humaine’’ single handed. Balzac 
will be better understood and better 
appreciated as a result of her labors. 
With regard to these letters, the cor- 
respondence of Balzac was published, 
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with an introduction by his sister, 
Mme. Surville, in 1876, by Calmann 
Levy. This volume contained the 
first letter to Mme. Hanska. The 
correspondence, it is stated in this 
volume, began August 11, 1835, and 
a footnote states that owing toa fire 
in Mme. Hanska’s Moscow home ‘‘a 
part of this correspondence was burned. 
It must, therefore, be remarked that 
in the letters of this series two or three 
gaps occur, because those which 
escaped the fire present a keen interest.’’ 
Notthese letters, however, but a later 
collection bearing the title ‘‘H. de 
Balzac, Ouevres Post-homes Lettres a 
l’Etrangere; 1833-1842,’’ are those 
translated by Miss Wormeley and pub- 
lished in this volume. Even here she 
frankly states that there is no explana- 
tion as to how the letters were ob- 
tained. Inthe ‘‘ Lettres a1’Etrangere’’ 
it is stated that the first letter sent to 
Balzac by Mme. Hanska was received 
by him February 28, 1832. Miss 
Wormeley doubts this. She urges 
against the statement Balzac’s note of 
the receipt of the first in the volume 
edited by his sister, which shows that 
it must have been in 1833. Likewise, 
‘‘other dates can be shown to be 
false, proving arbitrary arrangements 
of some kind and casting justifiable 
doubts on the authority of these let- 
ters,’ she writes. But enough has 
been shown to place the reader on his 
guard. Miss Wormeley asks us to 
exercise Our Own common sense and 
judgment in separating the wheat from 
the chaff, and, following her guidance, 
the lover of Balzac, for whom these 
letters are intended, will have no great 
difficulty in deciding which to credit 


Copyright, 1900, by The Century Company 
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and which to reject. The genuine 
letters throw great light on the career 
and methods of Balzac. One is better 
able to appreciate ‘‘ Le Comedie Hu- 
maine’’ at its real worth after reading 
them. The unceasing toil of the man, 
the financial difficulties which to the 
end beset him, the stress under which 
he was compelled to labor, and his 
energy, his erudition, his patience, 
and, despite what his traducers say, 
his very evident deep love and respect 
for Mme. Hanska, shine out here. 
This volume is an _ indispensable 
adjunct to a complete edition of his 
works. Whatever there may be 
that is inaccurate or wholly false, there 
is much more that is probably accurate 
and wholly true, and these are of such 
value as to render the volume worth 
while. 755 pp. With appendix. 
12mo.—Philadelphia North American. 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY. 


Mr. Ernest Bruncken, a_ forester 
whose reputation is not confined to 
the West, where he has been active 
for many years, has produced in 
‘¢North American Forests and For- 
estry’’ a handbook for the layman 
that has the advantage of a popular 
style. Forestry, he teaches, and by 
the time we have read his book 
through he has convinced us of the 
fact, is not a science that should in- 
terest the forester alone; it touches 
the material prosperity of all of us, 
for even in their most artificial modern 
forms human life and human civiliza- 
tion depend as absolutely as ever upon 
Mother Earth. The lover of nature 


From ‘‘ The Biography of a Grizzly" 
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may here see another phase of her 
wonderful economy ; thereare glimpses 
of the poetry of the woods, but the 
main theme of the book is essentially 
practical—a warning to each and every 
one of us that the forests are a mighty 
factor in our commercial life, and that 
it behooves us to protect and foster 
them, to understand the importance of 
wise legislation, and to influence it. 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. 
Bruncken explains the life of the 
forest as an aggregate, and of each 
individual member thereof, showing it 
to be the same eternal struggle of the 
survival of the fittest, another instance 
of the wonderful adaptation to sur- 
roundings, of the striving to live and 
flourish that is inherent in all created 
things. 

‘‘Next to agriculture,’’ says Mr. 
Bruncken, ‘‘ the forest industries stand 
first in importance to the people of the 
United States, while the various forms 
of mining, including such occupations 
brickmaking and the like, rank but 
third. By forest industries I mean 
not merely lumbering, but all those 
industries which obtain from forests 
either finished products for consump- 
tion or raw material for manufacturing 
branches.’’ All this Mr. Bruncken 
traces, the developments that have 
grown up, the changes that may result 
from the different conditions that at 
present prevail in American sylvi- 
culture. Thus he discusses the grow- 
ing scarcity of the white pine, and the 
possible substitutes for it and also the 
state of the soft wood supply, and 
thence passes on to a popular exposi- 
tion of forestry, not only in its tech- 
nical, but also in its financial and 
commercial aspect. He next considers 
the field of the relations of the national, 
State and local governments to the 
forests, their duties and responsibili- 
ties, ending his volume with a paper 
on forestry as a profession. 

From his book we learn that with 
the skilled’ management of to-day our 
losses can be repaired ; that the alarm 
over a possible disappearance of our 
forests is utterly without foundation. 


’ 
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We also learn from it that there is no 
branch of human activity that is with- 
out its poetry and its value as a link in 
the chain of our existence; most of 
all, we learn from it that the man who 
loves his profession can impart that 
love tothe layman. For, though this 
is a book on an economic subject of 
the greatest importance, it is readable 
from first page to last. It is popular 
in the best sense of the word. It will 
teach us all we need to know to under- 
stand the value to our material well- 
being of the American forest, while 
giving us many a glimpse of the 
wondrous processes of nature, in the 
woods as in the fields and in the life 
of man. 265 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 





NATURE’S GARDEN. 


Miss Blanchan was engaged for over 
two years in the making of this book, 
which tells, in plain, popular lan- 
guage, the ‘‘intimate life histories ’’ 
of over five hundred species of wild 
flowers. The feature of her work 
which will, we believe, bring it most 
popularity, is the attention it pays to 
the intimate relations existing between 
flowers and insects. ‘‘ Is itenough,’’ 
the author asks in her preface, ‘‘ to 
know merely the name of the flower 
you meet in the meadow? The blos- 
som has an inner meaning, hopes and 
fears that inspire its brief existence, a 
scheme of salvation for its species in 
the struggle for survival that it has 
been slowly perfecting with some in- 
sect’s help through the ages.’’ She 
tells us that the extinction of the bee, 
the most important fertilizing agent 
of the flowers, would cause the ex- 
tinction of half the flowers of the 
world. ‘‘ Australian farmers import- 
ed clover from Europe, and, although 
they had luxuriant fields of it, no 
seed was set for next year’s planting 
because they had failed to import the 
bumblebee. After his arrival, their 
loss was speedily made good.’’ All 
this has long been known to botan- 
ists, and occasionally a popular scien- 
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tific paper on the subject has been 
published in the periodicals, but never 
before has the whole wonderful 
scheme of the perpetuation of flowers 
by insects been so extensively treated 
in a popular book. It is as beautiful 
as imposing a part of the majestic 
scheme of Nature as any of the mani- 
festations of her workings that have 
already been made generally known. 
The book is abundantly illustrated in 
colors and with reproductions of 
photographs. 414 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


MODERN SPAIN, 1788-1808. 


Mr. Martin A.S. Hume has ac- 
quitted himself of a difficult task with 
excellent judgment and ability. In 
some respects he has no doubt pos- 
sessed special qualifications for the 
work. Ashe himself says: ‘‘ In my 
youth I have listened open-eyed for 


hours to the tales of aged relatives 
and their friends who had borne active 
part in the great struggle early in the 
century. Some of them had been 
friends of Godoy, some of them com- 
panions in arms of Wellington and 
Hill; and from the mouth of one I 
learnt the tragic story of the massacre 
of the second of May, at which he had 
been present. . . . At a later period 
my own observation commenced, and 
as a keenly interested spectator and 
friend of many of the chief actors I 
witnessed most of the stirring scenes 
recounted in these pages, from the 
revolution of 1868 up to the death of 
Alfonso XII., since when I have 
never ceased to follow closely the in- 
cidents of the contemporary history 
of Spain.’’ It need only be added 
that the efforts of Spain to free her- 
self from the despotism and bigotry 
which held her down in the past (and 
which, indeed, she is scarcely free 


THE TOWN GATE OF THE CARMEN AT Z4RAGOZA 
(Left as a permanent memorial of the Seige) 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


From ‘‘ Modern Spain” 
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from now) are vividly depicted by 
Mr. Hume in his volume, and that 
readers of an historical turn of mind 
will find the narrative interesting. 
Illustrated. The Story of the Nations. 
574 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 





FROM CAPETOWN TO 
LADYSMITH. 


With the exception of an altera- 
tion in the order of date of some of 
the letters, which we do not under- 
stand, Mr. Blackburn has admirably 
done his mournful task in editing, 
with a kind of memoir, the last letters 
of that distinguished scholar and 
journalist, G. W. Steevens, his friend. 

The book is a most painful one. 
The reader feels the nimble and bril- 
liant intellect of George Steevens 
dying by inches under the pressure of 
the siege, the miserable strain of 
which, as we know, his cheeriness 
did much, up to the time when 
typhoid seized him, to relieve. It is 
a pity that his contributions to the 
“Ladysmith Lyre’’ has not been 
included in the volume. The wit 
was forced perhaps, but it was forced 
with the best of motives—to cheer the 
spirits of the beleaguered garrison— 
and it would have given the lie to 
those careless readers of Steevens’ 
eatlier books who are under the 
imipression that he had no humor. It 
is strange indeed that such an impres- 
sion of such a man should exist, yet 
although Mr. Blackburn, in writing 
of his friend’s playfulness, does not 
allude to this belief, there can be no 
doubt about the fact that the posses- 
sion of the power of causing merri- 
ment is entirely denied by many 
critics to the talent of George 
Steevens. 
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The saddest of all the letters is one 
dated November 26th, which is called, 
curiously enough, ‘‘ Nearing the 
End,’’ but which suggests not a 
nearing of the end by a relief, but a 
nearing of the end of universal 
destruction. In it Steevens describes 
the siege as ‘‘an unredeemed curse.’’ 

As a practiced correspondent, fully 
aware, from his repeated experience in 
the Soudan, of the necessity of being 
civil to the force among whom he had 
to serve, George Steevens was unable 
in this volume to produce such highly 
disputable passages as those by the 
writing of which Mr. Churchill has 
brought a hornets’ nest about his 
ears. The impression gained from 
the letters as to the conduct of the 
troops is favorable—extremely favor- 
able to their endurance, but not favor- 
able totheir dash. All dash seems 
to have been taken out of them by 
their experience in frontal attack 
before the beginning of the siege. 

Mr. Vernon Blackburn’s memoir 
will live as a good account of a 
remarkable man, who has undoubt- 
edly founded a school of the reporting 
of events for the daily journals of 
modern times. 

We confess to the feeling that 
Steevens was a many-sided man whose 
intellect was in compartments, that 
his scholarship and training had little 
effect upon his journalism. This 
journalism he treated as a business of 
which his natural gifts made him a 
master, but which had not much 
bearing upon his private views, while 
his private views ought not to be 
allowed to interfere with what might 
be called the national view—as to 
which his judgment was very sound. 
Edited by Vernon Blackburn. With 
portraitand map. 198pp. 12mo.— 
London Atheneum. 
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From ‘‘ The Biography of a Grizzly’’ 
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MEN WITH THE BARK ON. 

Whatever there may be in the theory 
that aman who draws as well in his 
particular field as Frederic Reming- 
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gives you the subject and its worth at 
once—all its peculiarities and char- 
acteristics—the inside as well as the 
outside. So with these sketches in 


‘“ THE MOOSE COULD HEAR HIM COMING FOR AN HOUR”’ 
Published by Harper and Brothers 


Copyright, 1900, by Frederic Remington 


ton knows enough of his subjects to 
write well about them, the artist has 
here produced a collection of sketches 
that is distinctly worth while. The 
‘“Men With the Bark On,’’ that 
being the title of Mr. Remington’s 
volume of sketches, which is illus- 
trated with drawings by himself, are 
the men of the plains, the troopers 
of the army and the jack tars of the 
navy, with allof whom Remington 
has long had an intimate drawing 
acquaintance. And that means much, 
for he never draws a thing until he 
has studied it out, and then he pro- 
duces more than the mere outlines of 
his subject. A Remington picture 


From ‘‘ Men with the Bark On"’ 


prose. ‘‘The Bowels of a Battle- 
ship,’”’ we think, we recall as one of 
the best descriptions of a warship and 
life upon it that we have read. It 
was published in a newspaper during 
the war with Spain, and was sent by 
Mr. Remington from the deck of the 
Iowa, where it was written, the ship 
being then on the blockade. There 
are several other stories in this col- 
lection—the result of his experience 
as a war artist—that have equal worth. 
As to the illustrations, they are in 
Remington’s best vein; that is the 
sum total of the praise that can be 
spoken of the artist’s work. There 
are thirty-two of them, and the reader 
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must be left to decide which are the 
better—the sketches or the drawings. 
209 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. 
SEWARD. 

In the decade before the election of 
Lincoln to the presidency the most 
prominent and representative north- 
erner was probably William H. Sew- 
ard, of New York. So great was his 
influence with the anti-slavery element 
and so active had been his services to 
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the Republican Party that in 1860 it 
seemed as if he had but to reach forth 
his hand and pluck the fruit of his 
years of public exertion in the presi- 
dential nomination. But another 
grasped the prize, and Seward had to 
take a secondary though highly hon- 
orable post. And viewed through the 
biography of this eminent American 
which Frederic Bancroft has just writ- 
ten, we feel that no part of his public 
career became him so much as that 
which followed the destruction of his 
highest hopes. As Secretary of State 
Mr. Seward approximates more nearly 


From ‘‘Andy Dodge" 
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our idea of a statesman than at any 
previous period of his public career. 
His personal integrity was above 
suspicion. His patriotism was marked 
by close adherence to constitutional 
principles. His politics had always 
statesmanlike ends in view. His 
championship of the oppressed was 
founded on eternal principles and pur- 
sued constantly. He was uniformly 
kind, courteous, magnanimous and free 
from spite. On the other hand, and 
here is the enigma, his high ideals and 
his words too frequently consorted ill 
with his actions and showed that at 
bottom he was in political life chiefly 
to satisfy selfish ambition rather than 
to serve his country. First and fore- 
most in this indictment against him is 
that he allowed himself to be ‘‘ man- 
aged ’’ for the greater part of his career 
by Thurlow Weed, a man noted for his 
daring and oftentimes unscrupulous 
political strategy. Seward’s own hands 
were free from base traffic with political 
hucksters, but his moral responsibility 
for their unscrupulous manipulations 
was great, inasmuch as he accepted 
the success brought him and neither 
asked nor cared how it was obtained. 
To be the biographer of such a man 
and give due credit to his high aims 
and his versatility requires uncommon 
breadth of mind and freedom from 
partisan bias. Moreover, since Sew- 
ard’s activity ranged from local and 
state politics to the conduct of weighty 
national affairs during the most criti- 
cal period of our history, the adequate 
biographer must have read widely and 
investigated thoroughly. He must, 
moreover, in order to dispose his ma- 
terial effectively, bring to the task 
broad comprehension and clear insight. 
Questions that have been in abeyance 
for years must be settled and all hasty 
judgments reversed. Upon an exhaus- 
tive biography such as this the final 
decision concerning Seward must rest. 
Was Seward a statesman or only a 
high-grade politician? Were those 
contemporaries of his mistaken when 
they called him insincere, unscru- 
pulous and ambitious for nothing 
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but popular applause? Frederic 
Bancroft, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
William Henry Seward,’’ has had 
access to private papers of the 
Seward family never before published. 
He has carefully and conscientiously 
gone over all public documents bear- 
ing on Seward’s life and the political 
issues during his career. He has, 
moreover, conversed with and inter- 
viewed numerous people who knew 
Seward personally and who were capa- 
ble of adding to or effacing impressions 
already formed. So much for his 
sources. As to his use of them: We 
have but to read the first pages to get 
the impression that our author is un- 
biased and impartial. Further read- 
ing proves that he is widely informed 
and capable of presenting without ver- 
bosity all phases of important ques- 
tions that agitated each era. Upon 
completing the book we rest content 
in the beliet that the fullest word about 
Seward has been said and that justice 
has been done to the man. The con- 
clusion that we arrive at, based upon 
the evidence of these two volumes, is 
that Seward was a politician first and 
foremost, until his crowning ambition 
had been defeated; then, as Secretary 
of State, political ambition having 
departed, he exhibited the qualities of 
a statesman. With portraits. Two 
volumes. 553, 576 pp- Indexed. 8vo. 
—Chicago Times- Herald. 


= Harris Dickson’s _historical 
romance ‘‘ The Black Wolf’s Breed,”’ 
published by The Bowen-Merrill 
Company, only a little while ago, is 
now selling in its twenty-fifth thou- 
sand. The strange contrast of scenes 
—the Court of France, the Indian 
encampments in the wilds of Louisiana 
—offer the author abundant opportu- 
nity to employ a picturesque, vivid 
pen. It is the same with the charac- 


ters, who appear and disappear, and 


reappear again—courtiers, adventu- 
rers, Indian braves and squaws. It 
is a broad canvas, but the proportions 
of the foreground and the perspective 
are carefully and artistically handled. 
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THE JUDGES’ CAVE. the New Haven Colony in the Days 
CNo better background for a his- of the Regicides.’’ Miss Sidney was 
torical romance could be found than brought up in New Haven, is steeped 
the dramatic story of the hunted in its history, its traditions and its 


THE LETTER 
‘‘WITH BLANCHED FACE AND WILD EYES SHE WAS GAZING AT IT”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Lothrop Publishing Company From ‘‘ The Judges’ Cave”’ 


Judges of King Charles the First, legends, and is as familiar with its 
which Margaret Sidney has used in local color as she is with that of his- 
the ‘‘Judges’ Cave; a Romance of toric old Concord, her present home. 
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Making a careful and exhaustive study 
of the facts and fiction that center 
about the home of refuge to which 
Goffe and Whalley, the fugitive 
Judges, came in America, Margaret 
Sidney has woven about the record of 
their wanderings and escapes a 
romance of much power. In all 
historical essentials the story is reli- 
able and accurate; the introduction 
of Marcia, the heroine, and the 
characters that form part of her life, 
is conscientiously attempted and deftly 
done, and the insight which the story 
gives into the life and manners of the 
New Haven Colony is as admirable as 
it is delightful. ‘‘ The Judge’s Cave’’ 
was long a landmark and relic of 
colonial days, and the interest that 
centered in it has never found better 
expression or more satisfactory treat- 
ment than in this story—the work of 
a tried hand in a tempting field. [II- 
lustrated by C. M. Relyea. 409 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia North American. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


For the last fifty years the Nicara- 
guan Canal has been from time to 
time brought prominently before the 
people. There have always been a 
number of objecting persons who 
wished to oppose its construction, if for 
no other reason than that they were not 
likely to be consulted in regard to its 
building. It is not very many days 
since the Spanish-American’ war, 
hardly sufficient time having elapsed 
for any one to have forgotten the long 
trip made by the ‘‘ Oregon’ and the 
little gun boat, ‘‘ Marietta,’’ which 
accompanied her most of the way. As 
the likelihood of an approaching bat- 
tle with the vessels of Admiral Cer- 
vera’s squadron became more and 
more apparent, the country at large 
woke up tothe fact that it took a long 
time to mobilize our war vessels. In 
time of peace this had been realized to 
a certain extent, but only by the few 
who came into direct contact with the 
navy and the movements of our ves- 
sels. If it had not been for the Span- 
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ish war and the great voyage of the 
‘* Oregon,’’ it is quite likely the Nic- 
aragua Canal would have been allowed 
to remain for many years an unful- 
filled project. Those who were 
anxious to see it completed might 
have introduced bill after bill in Con- 
gress with little chance of success, and 
no one would have taken the trouble 
to ask where the canal was to be built. 
But the war has changed all that feel- 
ing of indifference, and every one feels 
that we must have a shorter way of 
communicating with our western coast 
line. The last Congress, which was 
elected before the Spanish-American 
war did, it is true, appropriate 
$1,000,000 for the Walker Commis- 
sion, which was to defray the ex- 
pense of surveys to be made in Nic- 
aragua and Panama, but it required 
the further stimulus furnished by the 
war to wake up the country ‘thor- 
oughly, so that, despite the trouble 
over the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it 
seems likely that the canal bill will 
now be finished as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with careful work. Nicaragua 
is a comparatively unknown country, 
and but few people know of the 
obstacles to be met in building the 
canal which is to join the Atlantic 
and Pacific. The course which has 
finally been decided upon runs about 
westward from Greytown to San Car- 
los, then across Lake Nicaragua to 
near San Pablo, and thence through the 
narrow piece of land to Brito Harbor, 
on the Pacific coast. For many years 
it was thought the canal across Cen- 
tral America should be built so that 
locks would not be necessary. This 
meant that Panama was the only place 
available. Fortunately for the ulti- 
mate success of the work, the Walker 
Commission recognized at an early 
date in its investigations that this was 
folly, and the canal will be construct- 
ed with a system of locks. The dis- 
tance from Greytown to Brito will be 
about one hundred and sixty-nine and 
one-half miles, and of this only 


‘twenty-six and three-quarter miles 


will have to be excavated. Of 
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this small amount, fifteen and one- 
fourth miles are between Greytown 
and the San Juan River, and the rest 
between the lake and the Pacific. The 
present book by William E. Simmons, 
gives a good account of the country 
to be traversed, as well as a clear de- 
scription of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. In the chapters 
devoted to the general outlook for 
the investment of foreign capital, Mr. 
Simmons gives much very interesting 
information that will be very useful to 
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those contemplating settling in that 
part of the world. This is a very 
timely volume, and one that should 
give the reader a clearly impressed 
idea of the geographical situation in 
Nicaragua. The political aspect of 
the case can be discovered nearer at 
home, but even the most solid anti- 
expansionist must understand that the 
canal is needed for commercial rea- 
sons, if for no other. Illustrated. 
335 pp. With appendix. 8vo.— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


‘THE WELL IS POISONED! DON’T DRINK! IT WILL KILL you !’’—Page 115 


Copyright, 1900, by Lee and Shepard 


From ‘‘ The Campaign of the Jungle ’’ 
. 
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A MAN OF HIS AGE. 

This book by Hamilton Drummond 
is'a good stirring historical romance 
of the times of Condé and Coligny, in 
which good blows and sound sword- 


forty pages have been passed. We 
might also suggest that the love 
element should have been introduced 
to better advantage, for a romance 
without a powerful admixture of the 





‘*] HALTED BY HIM AND GAVE HIM STARE FOR STARE”’ 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper and Brothers 


thrusts, accompanied by their usual 
incitement, a strong hatred, are 
particularly prevalent. It suffers, 
however, from a somewhat heavy 
beginning, the interest of the story 
not being particularly felt until some 


From ‘‘A Man of his Age”’ 


tender passion is shorn of one of its 
most attractive factors. Mademoiselle 
de Romenay is all very well, and she 
certainly possesses all the attributes of 
a most fascinating personality, but 
enough is not made of her. The story, 
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nevertheless, is exceedingly powerful, 
and in drawing attention to these 
minor defects we must not be thought 
to disparage the merits of the work as 
a whole. The many dramatic inci- 
dents of the plot are described with 
grim force, and in the arrangement of 
the various scenes the author has 
always an eye to picturesque effect. 
It is certainly a novel to read. Illus- 
trated by J. Ambrose Walton. 303 pp. 
12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. 


No more welcome book to the 
thoughtful and aggressive, as well as 
the impatient, in matters of political 
reform, has appeared than John Jay 
Chapman’s ‘‘ Practical Agitation,’’ a 
series of essays, leading from one into 
another, discussing political conditions 
and remedies. Mr. Chapman is clear 
and incisive, and wields the razor 
edge of forcible statement and moral 
conviction. As stated in the preface 
“the book is an attempt to follow 
the track of personal influence across 
society.’’ The first three chapters 
are taken up with discussions of 
political reform, the fourth chapter 
with contemporary journalism. The 
results of these are then summarized 
in the chapters called ‘‘ Principles.”’ 
Mr. Chapman takes a hopeful view. 
Every reform movement, defeated or 
successful or betrayed, he argues 
teaches its lesson of wisdom, and pre- 
pares for a progressive step. Politics 
is held in higher honor now than 
thirty years ago, notwithstanding 
what is said of its decadence. Prac- 
tical discipline among reformers, 
moving on advanced standards of 
public duty, is all that is required to 
make them formidable. Even a very 
small body of men can now upset the 
calculations of politicians. We have 
reached the point, says Mr. Chapman, 
where neither party dares to appeal 
to the public—as they did ten years 
ago—on purely party grounds. He 
does not look for new parties, but for 
the substitution of new timber in the 


old parties themselves. The book is 
one of the best of the season. It is 
sometimes amusing, always instruc- 
tive, or dashing the reader with its 
vivacity and pungency. 157 pp. 
12mo.—Fittsburg Post. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. 


‘‘Enoch Willoughby,” by James 
A. Wickersham, is a story of old-time 
Quaker life in the Middle West, and 
of the development of spiritualism in 
a certain family of Quakers. The 
author has evidently aimed to give a 
faithful history of the way in which 
Spiritualists are made, and, so far as 
the psychology and character study of 
the work go, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded. The: types which he has 
selected for portrayal are exactly those 
which, in a primitive rural commu- 
nity, develop eccentric religious views, 
and perhaps the shrewdest touch in 
the book is to be found on the first 
page, when the author remarks that 
all the Willoughbys had a streak of 
what is called queerness. Everyone 
knows families of this type. The 
queerness rarely goes to the extreme 
of positive insanity; it often gives 
some one member of the family the 
independence, strength of character, 
and power of concentration necessary 
to make areformer; but in one branch 
or another it is likely to run into some 
eccentric form of political, religious, 
or social conviction. 

Considered as a psychological and 
historical study, therefore, the book 
is a success. There is no incident 
in it which could not be paralleled 
over and over again in half the rural 
communities of this country. But, 
measured by the standards of fiction, 
it is less satisfactory. ‘The author has 
a provoking way of mixing up his 
tenses, and he does this quite as thor- 
oughly as any man could under the 
limitations of the English language. 
He begins by telling us the whole life 
story of some character in the book, 
and then goes back to deal at length 
with some incident in the life of that 
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person, referring casually to things 
which happened to other characters, 
and to the death of somebody or other, 
after which, he remarks, ‘‘ Peace be 
to his ashes!’’ Laterin the course 
of the tale the person who has thus 
been disposed of bobs up again quite 
serenely, and takes part in some occur- 
rence which concerns another char- 
acter. It is confusing to the average 
reader, whose mind has been nourished 
on novels of the ordinary type. In 
short, Mr. Wickersham knows how to 
describe a character, but he ought not 
to try to tell a story, because he has 
not the story-teller’s instinct. How- 
ever, ‘‘ Enoch Willoughby ’’ will have 
its place in the descriptive fiction of 
to-day. 236pp. 12mo.— Washington 
Times. 


BOER PICKETS READING THE BIBLE 
Copyright, 1900, by C. W. Van Der Hoogt 


Published by Harper and Brothers From ‘‘ The Story of the Boers’’ 
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THE STORY OF THE BOERS. 

In this book the case of the Boers is 
stated plainly and convincingly. Mr. 
C. W. Van der Hoogt, of Baltimore, 
the author, explains that it is an 
enlargement of a former issue of a 
work which appeared in pamphlet 
form under the title of ‘‘ A Century 
of Injustice.’’ The object of the 
book is to enlighten the American 
people ‘‘as to the real grievances of 
the Boer Governments against the 
wrongdoing of their oppressors.’ 
Mr. Van der Hoogt sets forth these 
grievances clearly and succinctly. 
When the reader has considered the 
facts, presented with unusual force, 
in this ‘‘ Story of the Boers’’ he will 
feel a keen sympathy for them in their 
heroic struggle for independence. Mr. 
Van der Hoogt makes a 
remarkably strong case 
against the British Govern- 
ment in his presentation of 
‘*the facts of a century of 
oppression and persecu- 
tion.’’ 

Montagu White, late Con- 
sul-General of the South 
African republics, contri- 
butes to an article on ‘‘ The 
Policy of Mediation.” 
‘“To insure permanent 
peace,’’ he concludes, ‘‘a 
benevolerit neutral is indis- 
pensable. The ideal medi- 
ator—which is only a syn- 
onym for the United States 
in this war—is therefore 
urged to use its great and 
irresistible power to per- 
form an act which will 
advance the cause of real 
and true civilization—not 
sham civilization, which is 
only savagery veneered with 
hypocrisy.’’ Narrated by 
their own leaders. Pre- 
pared under the authority of 
the South African Repub- 
lics. Illustrated. 285 pp. 
12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 
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HE LOOKED QUICKLY UP 


Copyright, 1900, by New Amsterdam Book Company 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. 


The period dealt with in this book, 
by Andrew Balfour, is the early part 
of the present century. We follow 
with breathless interest the hero’s 
course through perils by land and by 
sea; he saves the heroine from a 
wreck ; he fights a duel with his half- 
brother on her account; is kidnapped 
by smugglers; captured by revenue 
men ; 
frigate, and is flogged and keel-hauled 
for refusing duty. His conduct on 
board, we must admit, puts our ad- 
miration for our hero to some severe 
tests. Wecatch our breath at Elba, 
where we pause awhile to behold the 
great Napoleon in his day of eclipse. 
Then comes the historic return to 
France, the triumphant progress to- 
wards Paris, when the Emperor is 
Emperor again. In bewildering suc- 
cession we see our hero in the uniform 
of a French grenadier fighting for the 
Emperor at Quatre Bras, and then as 
a Gordon Highlander with the British 


pressed on board a king’s . 


From ‘ Vengeance is Mine"’ 


at Waterloo, falling there, ‘‘ a mass 
of wounds,’’ to be nursed back to life 
and happiness by his devoted sweet- 
heart. The story is capitally written, 
and the interest never flags. A plot 
there is, but we are too much excited 
to heed it; suffice it that all is well 
at the end—for the remnant who are 
left. Illustrations by John Henderson 
Betts, W. T. Smith, and R. Caton 
Woodville. 307 pp. 12mo.—London 
Publishers’ Circular. 


ILLUSTRATED SYMBOLS AND 
EMBLEMS. 

In ‘‘Illustrated Symbols and Em- 
blems,’’ by Mr. H. J. Smith, the 
author has gathered three hundred 
and fifty emblematic figures, used in 
sacred symbolism, collected from 
many sources, arranged first in the 
order of the occurrence of the facts 
and faith symbolized in the Bible and 
passing on to a number of conven- 
tional symbols including the arms of 
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a number of sees, the seals of various 
ecclesiastical organizations, and the 
marks or seals of several bodies like 
the Epworth League. This plan 
renders the book useful asa book of 
reference, and the symbols themselves 
are drawn in outline on one page with 
the passage of scripture or the ex- 
planation which elucidates the mean- 
ing of the symbols. 

Theemblems themselves are handled 
in conventional shape with no special 
artistic effect, and a great improve- 
ment could undoubtedly have been 
accomplished if the various emblems 
had been collected from medieval 
buildings, ancient glass, missals, seals 
and other sources. As it is there is 
sometimes an unpleasant effect pro- 
duced by the extremely modern drafts- 
manship used with symbols like the 
pierced hands, or the sacred heart, 
which are acceptable when drawn as 
they were by the unsophisticated 
medieval sculptor and illuminator. 

Taken as a whole, however, the 


work brings together a very large 


amount of information, which can 
only be found widely scattered in 
many books and authorities. The 
entire range of Old Testament sym- 
bolism is covered, the various symbols 
employed in the early and _ later 
Christian faith are presented with an 
occasional omission. Orpheus in the 
catacombs as a symbol of Christ is 
absent, and while there has been 
some doubt as to its connection with 
Christianity, there seems to be no 
reason for serious question upon the 
matter. ’Ixdus is singularly enough 
absent, or at least is not present in 
the index, and a somewhat careful 
search has failed to revealit. The 
inter-laced equilateral triangle is re- 
ferred to David. Thesigns of the Zo- 
diac also which are religious in their 
original character and occur con- 
stantly in sacred edifices are absent. 
The Swastika is given in its simple, 
but not in its complex form, The 
fleur-de-lis is assumed to bea con- 
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ventional treatment of the lily, and 
while this assertion is openly made it 
is open to grave doubt. b-4 

The symbols and attributes of the 
Trinity, the Evangelists, the Twelve 
Disciples, the Passion, and the Virgin 
are all given with accuracy, though 
those of the ‘‘ fathers’’ and ‘‘ doctors”’ 
are absent. The arms of the Augus- 
tinian order are given, but not those of 
all the other leading orders of the 
Church. Curiously enough the in- 
scription from the Alhambra is pre- 
sented with a background formed of 
wheat ears in a fashion which no 
Moorish decorator would use. 

Such a work is certain to be most 
useful to architects, to decorators, to 
those engaged in embroidery, and to 
the very large number of persons to 
whom symbolism is of interest. It 
would have been a great addition to 
the book if a reference had been made 
as could have been made in many 
cases to the place from whence the 
symbol was taken. 


=One of the most attractive ‘‘na- 
ture books ’’ of the season is Harriet 
I,. Keeler’s ‘‘Our Native Trees and 
How to Identify Them.’’ It is a 
practical, easily understood and help- 
ful manual, intended primarily as an 
aid in the identification of the forest 
trees of North-eastern America. It 
is seldom that a scientific subject has 
been put into such interesting form 
and invested with high literary charm, 
while at the same time leaving nothing 
to be desired from a technical stand- 
point. It should prove an indispen- 
sable companion to all nature lovers 
and be the means of introducing many 
students to a new and delightful field 
of investigation. The book is ren- 
dered doubly valuable by one hundred 
and eighty full-page illustrations from 
photographs, and one hundred and 
seventy text drawings. An accurate 
description of every tree is given 
with a study of its habitat and pecul- 
iarities. 
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BOYS AND MEN. 


Here’s a story that every Yale man, 

t, present and to come, will want 
to read and preserve on his book- 
shelves, and not a few men from other 
universities will also want it for the 
pleasant suggestion it contains of their 
own college experiences. ‘‘ Boys and 
Men,’’ a story of life at Yale by Rich- 
ard Holbrook, is a narrative of 
the daily life at New Haven of a 
couple of boys from their entrance 
to their graduation. It is fiction, 
of course, so far as the chief char- 
acters are concerned and their con- 
nection with the incidents related, 
but itis not far from the truth to 
say that there is foundation in fact 
for all of the incidents, and that 
the author, himself a Yale man of 
the class of ’93, knew intimately 
the boys about whom he writes. 
The story is a perfect reflex of 
life among the undergraduates. It 
discusses athletics, class roonr life, 
the society system, college politics, 
the promenade, literary activity—in 
short, everything that goes to 
make up the days and nights on 
the campus. 278 pp. 12mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


WO # £e~s 


=“ Songs of all the Colleges,’’ 
including many New Songs, com- 
piled and arranged by David B. 
Chamberlain (Harvard) and Karl 
P. Harrington (Wesleyan) is an- 
nounced by Hinds and Noble. In 


=‘‘The Monitor and the Navy 
Under Steam,’’ by F. M. Bennett, 
Lieutenant U.S. N., is announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

=Under the title of ‘‘ David Harum 
in Figures,’’ the Mew York Times 
Saturday Review has made some curious 
calculations, based on a production at 
that time of four hundred and twenty- 


‘* “WHY, YOU SEE’, EXPLAINED TEDDY, ‘ P-PEOPLE AREN'T 


ANY GOOD WHEN THEY'RE IN L-LOVE’”’ 


collecting the new material for this Copyright, 1900, by A. Wessels Company 


new book of college songs the 
compilers have endeavored to select 
the songs which are the most popu- 
lar to-day in all the colleges, includ- 
ing as many as possible of those that 
are typical each of its own Alma 
Mater. 


=‘‘As Seen by Me,”’ by Lilian Bell, 
which will shortly appear, is a charm- 
ing book for the traveler as well as 
the stay-at-home. 


From ‘‘ Concerning Teddy ’’ 


five thousand copies. To print that 
number of copies five thousand pounds 
of ink have been consumed, about 
nineteen hundred miles of thread have 
been used in the binding, and five 
hundred and ten thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds of paper 
have been needed for the book. The 
four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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copies represent two million nine hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand five 
hundred papermaker’s sheets, each 
measuring thirty and one-half by forty- 
one inches. If placed end to end the 
books would extend over a horizontal 
route for about fifty miles. 


=Mr. Lafcadio Hearn in his ‘‘ In 
Ghostly Japan’’ has an essay on 
‘*Ululation.’”’ It relates to the im- 
pressions caused by the night-cries of 
his house-dog. He says: ‘‘It fills 
me, that cry, with a strange curiosity 
not less than a strange horror—because 
of certain extraordinary vowelings in 
it which always recur in the same 
order of sequence, and must represent 
particular forms of animal speech— 
particular ideas. The whole thing 
is a song—a song of emotions and 
thoughts not human, and, therefore, 
humanly unimaginable. But other 
dogs know what it means, and make 
answer over the miles of the height— 
sometimes from so far away that only 
by straining my hearing to the utter- 
most can I detect the faint response. 
The words—(if I may callthem words) 
—are very few; yet, to judge by their 
emotional effect, they must signify a 
greatdeal. Possibly they mean things 
myriads of years old—things relating 
to odors, to exhalations, to influences 
and effluences inapprehensible by 
duller human sense—impulses also, 
impulses without name, bestirred in 
ghosts of dogs by the light of great 
moons.’’ 


ASKED AND 
wi Wu ae RED 


H. M. S.— 


Book NEws published a small portrait of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, in December, 1892, 
but no biographical sketch. She was born in 
Philadelphia, September 28, 1857, the daugh- 
ter of R. N. Smith, a lawyer, was engaged 
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in Kindergarten work in California in 1876, 
married in 1880 Mr. Wiggin (who died in 
1889), and on her marriage in 1895 to Mr. C, 
W.Riggs settled at Hollis, in Maine. Among 
her works are, ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen Housekeep- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ The Story of Patsy,’’ ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Chimes,’ ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” 
‘‘Timothy’s Quest,’’ and ‘‘ Polly Oliver's 
Problem.”’ 


B. G.— 


THE OLD MAN AND JIM. 


Old man never had much to say— 

’Ceptin’ to Jim,— 
And Jim was the wildest boy he had— 

And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Never heard him speak but once 
Er twice in my life,—and first time was 
When the army broke out, and Jim he went, 
The old man backin’ him, fer three months; 
And all ’at I heerd the old man say 
Was, jes’ as we turned to start away,— 

‘** Well, good-by, Jim: 
“Take keer of yourse’f!’’ 


’Peared-like he was more satisfied 

Jes’ lookin’ at Jim 
And likin’ him all to hisse’f-like, see ?— 

’Cause he was jes’ wrapped up in him! 
And over and over I mind the day 
The old man come and stood round in the 

way 
While we was drillin’, a-watchin’ Jim— 
And down at the deepot a-heerin’ him say, 
‘* Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f !” 


Never was nothin’ about the farm 
Disting’ished Jim, 
Neighbors all ust to wonder why 
The old man ’peared wrapped up in him: 
But when Cap. Biggler he writ back 
*At Jim was the bravest boy we had 
In the whole dern regiment, white er black, 
And his fightin’ good as his farmin’ bad— 
’At he had led, with a bullet clean 
Bored through his thigh, and carried the flag 
Through the bloodiest battle you ever seen, 
The old man wound up a letter to him 
*At Cap. read to us, ’at said: ‘‘ Tell Jim, 
Good-by, 
And take keer of hisse’f.”’ 
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Jim come home jes’ long enough 

To take the whim 
At he’d like to go back in the calvery— 

And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Jim ’lowed ’at he’d had sich luck afore, 
Guessed he’d tackle her three years more. 
And the old man gave him a colt he’d raised, 
And follered him over to Camp Ben Wade, 
And laid around fer a week er so, 
Watchin’ Jim on dress-parade— 
Tel finally he rid away, 
And last he heerd was the old man say,— 

‘* Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!”’ 


Tuk the papers, the old man did, 

A-watchin’ fer Jim— 
Fully believin’ he’d make his mark 

Some way—jes’ wrapped up in him !— 
And many a time the word ’u’d come 
’At stirred him up like the tap of a drum— 
At Petersburg, fer instunce, where 
Jim rid right into their cannons there, 
And éuk ’em, and p’inted ’em t’other way, 
And socked it home to the boy in gray, 
As they scooted fer timber, and on and on— 
Jim a lieutenant and one arm gone, 
And the old man’s words in his mind all 

day— 
** Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!’’ 


Think of a private, now, perhaps, 

We'll say like Jim, 
’At’s clumb clean up to the shoulder-straps— 

And the old man jes’ wrapped up in him! 
Think of him—with the war plum’ through, 
And the glorious old Red-White-and-Blue 
A-laughin’ the news down over Jim, 
And the old man, bendin’ over him— 
The surgeon turnin’ away with tears 
*At hadn’t leaked fer years and years, 
As the hand of the dyin’ boy clung to 
His father’s, the old voice in his ears,— 

** Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!”’ 


From ‘‘ Poems Here at Home,” 
by James Whitcomé Riley. 
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OBIPUZARY 


Dr. St. GEORGE MIvarRt, ‘Professor of the 
Philosophy of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, died in London, April 1. The 
deceased scientist and theologian was born 
in London in 1827, and joined the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1844. Seven years later 
he was called to the Bar. He was a Doctor 
of Medicine and of Philosophy, and a 
Fellow of the Royal, of the Linnzan and the 
Zoologieal societies. Among his publica- 
tions are ‘‘Genesis of Species,’’ ‘‘ Nature 
and Thought,’”’ ‘‘Types of Animal Life,’’ 
‘*The Cat,”’ ‘‘An Introduction to the Ele- 
ments of Science,’’ ‘*‘ Man and Apes,’ and 
‘The Origin of Human Reason.’’—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, the famous war cor- 
respondent, died in London, March 29. 
Mr. Forbes was born at Morayshire, Scot- 
land, in 1838, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. He served in the 
Royal Dragoons from 1859 to 1864, was war 
correspondent of the London Daily News 
during the Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71 ; 
during the Paris Commune, 1871 ; during 
the Tirhoot famine, 1874; three campaigns 
in Spain, the Prince of Wales’ tour of 
India, 1875-6; the Servian war, 1876; the 
Russo-Turkish war, 1877; Cyprus, 1878; 
Afghanistan campaign, 1878-9, and the 
Zulu campaign, 1879. During 1880-82 Mr. 
Forbes lectured in Great Britain, Australia. 
and America. He was the author of a num- 
ber of works, including ‘“‘My Experiences 
in the Franco-German War,’’ ‘‘ Glimpses 
Through the Catnon Smoke,”’ ‘Chinese 
Gordon,’’ ‘‘ Souvenirs of Some Continents,”’ 
‘*William I. of Germany,’’ ‘‘ Havelock,” 
‘*Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde,” ‘‘ The 
Afghan Wars,” ‘‘ Barracks, Bivouacs, and 
Battles,’’ ‘‘ Memoirs and Studies of War and 
Peace,’’ ‘‘The Black Watch,’’ ‘‘Czar and 
Sultan,’’ and “ Life of Napoleon III.” He 
married Louisa, a daughter of the late Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, U. S. A.—Publishers' 
Weekly. 
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NEW BOOK ONWEW EDITION: 


AS TRON OM Y 


TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. By 
Mabel Loomis Todd. This volume 
was first issued apropos of the eclipse 
of 1893. It appears now with due 
comment on the eclipse of 1900 and 
a preface by Prof. Todd. New and 


revised edition, with introduction by David 


P. Todd. Illustrated. 


16mo. 


273 pp. Indexed. 


se 
BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


BacH. By C. F. Abdy Williams, M. A. 
The author, who holds an Oxford and Cam- 
bridge musical degree, devotes his preface 
toasummary of authorities on Bach’s life. 
In the volume proper his family is sketched, 
his life told in detail, with the facts as to 
organ, etc., closely given and his musical 
compositions are then reviewed, the book 
closing with a catalogue of Bach’s works, 
glossary and index. The life is a model in 
its way. With illustrations and portraits. 
The Master Musicians. 223 pp. 12mo. 


CHISEL, PEN AND POIGNARD; OR, BEN- 
VENUTO CELLINI, His TIMES AND His Con- 
TEMPORARIES. By the author of ‘‘ The Life 
of a Prig,’’ etc. This book does not treat 
exclusively of Cellini. It reviews the times 
in which he lived, and describes the inter- 
esting characters with whom he was thrown 
into contact. Among the illustrations are 
four portraits of Cellini himself and eight of 
his employers. The remaining seven rep- 
resent his works, or works that have been 
attributed tohim. 159pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


CHOPIN. The Man and His Music. By 
James Huneker. The first part of this book 
is biographical, and is concerned with the 
composer’s life in Poland, Paris, England, 
and Scotland, to his final resting place in 
Pére la Chaise. There is also an appre- 
ciative study of the man as an artist, poet, 
and psychologist. The second part, which 
is critical, deals with the various fields of 
musical composition with which the name 
of Chopin has become identified. A valuable 
and exhaustive bibliography is also added. 
With portrait. 415 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI, 
THE. Being an introduction to the study 
of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.’’ By the Rey. 
J. F. Hogan, D.D. With portrait. 352 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY HARBAUGH, 
D.D. By Linn Harbaugh, Esq. Dr. Henry 
Harbaugh (1817-1867) a divine of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, was conspicuous 
in the development of its theology and 
education in the period before and during 
the war. After thirty years, his disciples 
have wisely collected these records of a 
remarkable and most useful man. With an 
introduction and eulogy. Illustrated. 302 
pp. I2mo. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, THE. By 
Frederic Bancroft. With portraits. Two 
volumes. 553,576pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS CECILE 
DE CoURTOT, LADY-IN-WAITING TO THE 
PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE, PRINCESS OF 
SAvoy-CARIGNAN, THE. Compiled from 
the letters of the Baroness to Frau Von 
Alvensleben, née Baroness Loé, and the 
diary of the latter. By her great-grandson, 
Moritz Von Kaisenberg (Moritz Von Berg). 
Translated from the German by Jessie 
Haynes. This work is one of charming 
intimacy, for events are not treated from the 
historian's point of view, but simply as 
they affected the lives of two very interest- 
ing women. One feature of the work that 
will doubtless assert itself upon the mind 
of the reader is the individuality of the 
correspondents—the extravagant sentiment- 
ality and intense devotion to home of the 
one, contrasted with the lighter touch and 
charming fancy of the other. 298 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD AND OTHER BITS 
OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY, A. By Edward Everett 
Hale. The author has gathered in this vol- 
ume of the final edition of his collected 
work the different autobiographical sketches 
contributed by him to various periodicals, 
or, as he himself expresses it in his preface, 
‘rescued them from the dust of whatever 
graves they were buried in.’’ At the same 
time he has arranged them in chronological 
order, and connected them ‘‘by a few 
stitches, or, shall one say, by a few pair of 
hooks and eyes.’’ With frontispiece. The 
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Works of Edward Everett Hale. Librar 
Edition. Vol. VI. 50opp. 12mo.—WN. ¥. 
Mail and Express. 


SHAKSPER NOT SHAKESPEARE. By Wil- 
liam H. Edwards, author of ‘‘ The Butterflies 
of North America,’’ etc. The author is a 
Voltaire, not a Rousseau. He attempts to 
destroy, but he does not erect any edifice 
on the ruins. Who did write the plays com- 
monly attributed to Shakespeare, he does 
not try to prove. He would show, however, 
that William Shaksper, the Elizabethan 
actor and theatrical manager, not only did 
not write these plays, but that he was utterly 
incapable of being their author. Mr. Ed- 
wards denies that William Shaksper even 
acquired the manual art of writing. The 
whole myth, he asserts, originated in the 
verses of Ben Jonson, prefixed to the First 
Folio edition of the plays, written in mock- 
ery of the pretensions set up for William 
Shaksper by the booksellers, who alone 
were responsible for the publication. With 
portraits and facsimiles. 507 pp. Indexed. 


12m0o.—V. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


eH & 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


BIG PEGPLE AND LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
OTHER LANDS. By Edward R. Shaw. 
In recent pedagogical practice it has 
been thoroughly proved that the child 
in the first school year is much inter- 
ested in descriptions of the Indian and the 
Eskimo. His chief desire at this period is 
for new impressions and ideas to be gained 
from descriptions and accompanying pic- 
tures and is even more keen than is his de- 
sire for sense impressions of the world about 
him. This book reveals to the child a large 
number of different races and describes 
their peculiarities as to personal appearance, 
their dress, their ways of living, their cus- 
toms and their manners. Eclectic School 
Readings. Illustrated. 128 pp. 12mo.— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


BULBS AND BLossoMs. By Amy Le Feuvre, 
author of ‘‘ Teddy’s Button,’’ etc. Old Bob, 
with his flower-pots and his Easter hopes, 
teaches the Gospel of the Resurrection in a 
way that will comfort many. Illustrated. 
50pp. 12mo. 


CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE; OR, UNDER 
LAWTON THROUGH LUZON, THE. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer, author of ‘‘ Fighting in 
Cuban Waters,’’ etc. The three Russell 
brothers, Larry, Walter, and Ben, have been 
the heroes of all the volumes of this series. 
In this volume Larry and Ben particularly 
figure in two important expeditions of that 
gallant soldier, General Harry W. Lawton, 
the first directed against Santa Cruz on the 
Laguna de Bay, and thesecond from Manila 
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to San Isidro through one hundred and fifty 
miles of jungle. The author has aimed to 
be historically correct, while giving a good 
story. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. Old 
Glory Series. 316 pp. 12mo.—/Pudlishers' 
Weekly. 


CONCERNING TEDDY. By Mrs. Murray 
Hickson, author of ‘‘A Latter Day Ro- 
mance,’’ etc. ‘‘Teddy’’ is the typical 
English school boy, and is the hero of ten 
short stories of boy-life. Illustrated b 
Harold Copping. 304 pp. neoemmiaae | 
lishers’ Weekly. 


FRESH AIR. By Anna B. Warner, author 
of ‘‘A Bag of Stories,’’ etc. The theme 
which furnishes the motive of this story is 
one of ever increasing popular interest. The 
blessings which Fresh Air work has brought 
into the lives of the children of the slums 
are recognized as incalculable. What is 
done each year for many of these little ones 
and what might be done for many more, 
finds beautiful and effective illustration in 
the story of Lippet and Tip. Illustrated. 
162 pp. I2mo. 


OLD NoRSE STORIES. By Sarah Powers 
Bradish. These strange and wonderful 
stories were an important part of the life 
and thought of our remote ancestors who 
lived many ages ago in northern Europe. 
As they gathered around their firesides in 
the long winter evenings they told of giants, 
elves and other creatures of the imagina- 
tion, and through their power and interven- 
tion they accounted for all the operations of 
nature around them—as day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, storms and sunshine, life 
and death. These myths, for such they 
were, and kindred folk tales were handed 
down through many generations by oral tra- 
dition, when they were recorded in books of 
poems and stories, called Eddas, written 
many hundreds of years ago. These in 
turn became the source and inspiration of 
many works in art and literature, of which 
the German Nibelungenlied is a well-known 
example. Eclectic School Readings. [llus- 
trated. 240 pp. 12mo0.—Chicago 7imes- 
Herald. 


RUNNING THE CUBAN BLOCKADE; CAP- 
TAIN JACK; THE BOy WRECKERS. By 
William O. Stoddard, author of ‘‘ The First 
Cruiser Out.’? Two of these three stories, 
all in Mr. Stoddard’s characteristic style, 
relate to the recent war. Illustrated by 
F. A. Carter. 200 pp. 12mo.—ZLiterary 
World. 


STORIES FROM OLD-FASHIONED CHIL- 
DREN’S Books. Brought together and in- 
troduced to the readers by Andrew W. 
Tuer, F.S. A. The author brings together 
hundreds of amusing odds and ends, early 
Victorian doggerel with unconsciously droll 
woodcuts matching them, old. fashioned 
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title pages and solemn, “‘ improving ’’ tales. 
The youngsters will enjoy the collection, 
and their elders will smile with interest 
over the naive pages. The whole book 
forms a curious picture of an almost for- 


gotten phase of a. Adorned with 
two hundred and fifty amusing cuts. 439 pp. 


Indexed. 12mo.—WN. VY. 7ribune. 
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ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP AND THE 
HEROIC IN History. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Carlyle’s lectures were first published in 
1841. This comely edition reprints them 
without note or comment in clear type on 
thin paper. With frontispiece. The Temple 
Classics. 303 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 
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BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. How to 
make many varieties easily and with the 
best results. By Mrs. S.T. Rorer. As long 
as bread forms such an important part of our 
daily food, why not always have it good? It 
is easy—just as easy as to have it bad or 
indifferent. Bad bread results from many 
causes. This book points them out and 
corrects them. It also shows how good 
bread should be made. Illustrated. 82 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE, THE FREDERICK 
Girt. A play in four acts. By Clyde 
Fitch. Illustrated. 128 pp. 12mo, cloth 
and paper. 

See review. 


FISHER MAIDEN, THE. A vaudeville, and 
The Lover’s Caprice, a pastoral play. By 
J. Wolfgang Von Goethe. Translated for 
the first time and in its original meters by 
Martha Ridgway Bannan. With introduc- 
tion by W. Clarke Robinson, M. A., Ph. D. 
The ‘‘Lover’s Caprice”’ is a light little 
drama written by Goethe in 1767 when 18. 
The ‘Fisher Maiden’ is a vaudeville 
which came fifteen years later. Prof. W. 
Clarke Robinson, a University Extension 
lecturer, says of the translations and its 
illustrations in the preface: ‘‘The translator 
of the two following dramas of Goethe 
needs no introduction from me toa Penn- 
sylvania public. Miss Martha Ridgway 
Bannan’s name has been before the public 
for some time, and her work is recognized 


as the work of no novice at German trans. 
lations, and her original English poems 
have been equally well received. These 
two pieces have not been hurriedly pre- 
sented, but have been well revised. In the 
accompanying illustrations she has been 
fortunate in securing the skill of an artist, 
Mr. George Bladen Fox, a native of Potts- 
ville, Pa., who perfected his art education 
in Paris, spending several years abroad, and 
who has madea study of the garb of the 
German peasants of that period.’’ 116 pp. 
I2mo. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; OR, THE MIs- 
TAKES OF A NIGHT. A comedy written by 
Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with preface and 
notes by J. M. Dent. This edition is pre- 
faced by a brief account of the origin of the 
play, its characters and its history. Notes 
at the end explain allusions in the lines, 
With portrait. The Temple Dramatists. 


147 pp. 32mo. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Miss Rehan has written 
an interesting and amusing introduction to 
this volume, telling some of her personal 
experiences as the shrewish Katherine, and 
expressing her ideas of the play from the 
standpoint of the actress who interpreted it 
so satisfactorily. The photogravure illus- 
trations show pictures of Miss Rehan, Mrs. 
Gilbert, John Drew and scenes of the play 
as produced by Mr. Daly. Illustrated. 
Player’s edition. 148 pp. I2mo. 


WorRKS OF SHAKESPEARE, THE. Edited 
by Israel Gollancz. Volumes IX. and X. 
Volume IX. The Tragedy of Titus Androni- 
cus, The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, The 
Tragedy of Timon of Athens, The Tragedy 
of Julius Cesar. Vol. X. The Tragedy of 
Macbeth, The Tragedy of Hamlet, The 
Tragedy of King Lear. With many illus- 
trations, antiquarian and topographical. 
464, 454 pp. I2mo. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. History and 
pedagogics. By John Swett, author of 
‘Methods of Teaching,’ etc. A series of 
studies on the vital points of public school 
history, together with an outline of the 
psychological and pedagogical methods of 
instruction and management in American 
public schools, for the use of teachers. The 
history of American schools is told in the 
first part; the second relates to applied 
pedagogics, and treats specifically of 
modern courses of study, school manage- 
ment, professional reading, and study for 
teachers, and the application of common 
sense to rural schools. The author has made 
free use of the latest writings of American 
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educational leaders. 320 pp. Indexed. 


vomo.—NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN SHORTHAND. This English work gives 
forms and examples of commercial corres- 
pondence after the English practice in 
Pitman’s system of shorthand. 207 pp. 
12mo. 


PRACTICAL JOURNALISM, How TO ENTER 
THEREON AND SUCCEED. A manual for 
beginners and amateurs. By John Dawson. 
124pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


Two CHILDREN OF THE FOOTHILLS. By 
Elizabeth Harrison. Never before has 
there been such a conjunction of circum- 
stances or forces as that of which this book 
is the resultant. An expert kindergartner 
of high spiritual sensibility, with an accom- 
plished companion, living in isolation for a 
year in the foothills of California; two un- 
kempt young motherless children, with no 
knowledge whatever of the conventions of 
refined social life; rugged primitive sur- 
roundings ; an intimacy between the two 
learned ladies and the children; a Froebel 
Mother Play picture-book—these are the 
factors. The chapter on ‘‘ Christmas Time,”’ 
as is also the case with others, has the fas- 
cinations of romance. It is true literature. 
With Miss Blow’s two books on the Mother 
Play in one hand, and Miss Harrison’s ‘‘ Two 
Children of the Foothills ’’ in the other, the 
parent and the kindergartner have an un- 
failing light upon their path. Illustrated. 
294 pp. With appendix. 12mo.—Sunday 
School Times. 
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FLAME, ELECTRICITY AND THE CAMERA. 
Man’s progress from the first kindling of 
fire to the wireless telegraph and the photog- 
taphy of color. By George Iles. _ LIllus- 
trated. 398 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 
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Amos: AN EsSAy IN EXEGESIS. By H. G. 
Mitchell. The author regards the book of 
Amos, by reason of its early date, as of the 
irst importance in thestudy of the religious 
ideas and institutions of the Hebrews. In 
the preface he says: ‘I have first tried 
to throw as much light as possible upon 
the conditions under which the prophet 
wrote ; then to thoroughly understand what 
he wished to teach ; and, finally, to assign 
him his place among the inspired authors of 
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the Old Testament.’’ Revised edition. 221 


pp. I2mo. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. Essays. By Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a preface by William Morris. 
420 pp. 16mo. 

See With New Books. 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND END- 
INGS. Some hints for playing the game of 
small talk and other society pastimes. By 
Mrs. Hugh Bell. We are inclined to wel- 
come Mrs. Hugh Bell’s suggestion for 
conversational formula, which shall be 
recognized as such, and used universally to 
open the way to acquaintanceship. We 
have already one or two such, as she points 
out, such as ‘‘ How do you do?’ ‘‘Good- 
bye,’’ ‘‘ Thank you,’’ and soon. And what 
an amount of thought they save! Whata 
strain upon our invention if we had to 
devise a fresh form of greeting for every 
friend we encountered! Wherefore we 
have taken Mrs. Bell’s conversational open- 
ings much more seriously than she takes 
them herself; she is, indeed, rather 
inclined to joke about them. We prefer 
to recommend them in all gravity to 
unimaginative diners-out. They will serve 
to launch the most cumbersome of us upon 
the shallows of talk. Whether we after- 
wards sink or swim must depend on our- 
selves. Revised and enlarged edition. 63 
pp. 8vo.—London Academy. 


How ‘To Do IT, TO WHICH IS ADDED How 
To LivE. By Edward Everett Hale. The 
book under the first of these titles appeared 
in 1871 and the second in 1886. Both deal 
with ‘practical ethics.’’ Each is replete 
with the soundest advice, persuasively de- 
livered on the common conduct of life. A 
book exactly suited for the closing ’teens. 
‘*How to Do it’”’ appeared first in ‘‘Our 
Young Folks’’ and ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ ‘‘ How to Live,’’ as Lowell and 
Chautauqua lectures. Illustrated. The 
Works of Edward Everett Hale. Library 
Edition. Vol. VII. 397pp. 12mo. 


JANE AUSTEN. Her Contemporaries and 
Herself. An essay in criticism. By Walter 
Herries Pollock. The author’s aim is to 
show why at this day Miss Austen’s repu- 
tation as a novelist justly overtops that of 
women authors in and about her time, who 
were by no means devoid of genius. Mr. 
Pollock has had access to the very few: hith- 
erto unearthed facts and documents relating 
to Miss Austen. 125 pp. 12mo.—JW. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


MAKERS OF LITERATURE. Being essays 
on Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, Ar- 
nold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier and others. 
By George Edward Woodberry, author of 
‘*Wild Eden,’ etc. 440 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 
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RAILWAY CONTROL By COMMISSIONS. By 
Frank Hendrick. The author's object in 
this well studied and well written essay isa 
comparative view of systems of railway reg- 
ulations in France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, England, and the United States, 
state management in Switzerland and the 
jurisdiction and administration of the State 
Railway Commissioners in Massachusetts. 
The author's recommendation for the United 
States is a system of State Commissions after 
the Massachusetts model working in con- 
nection with the Interstate Commission. 
Questions of the Day. 161 pp. 12mo.—Zz#- 
erary World. 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY. 
Translated from the French of R. De La 
Sizeranne by the Countess of Galloway. 
Three essays on Ruskin’s personality, his 
words, his esthetic and social thought. 301 
pp. With appendices. 1I2mo. 


FAITH AND SIGHT. Essays on the rela- 
tion of agnosticism totheology. By William 
Pierson Merrill. This is an attempt to an- 
swer the question, ‘‘What must theology 
be to express the faith of to-day?’’ The 
solution the author finds not in a mere 
reconstruction of old systems, but in the 
endeavor led by honest doubters to recon- 
cile scientific facts with man’s religious 
instincts. 175 pp. 12m0,—/N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


SHORT VIEW OF GREAT QUESTIONS, A. 
By Orlando J. Smith. A plea for the doc- 
trine of successive reincarnations as best 
meeting the problem of existence. Other 
theories are first examined and the conclu- 
sion reached that man’s soul, part of the 
eternal whole, is itself eternal and passes 
through successive lives. 75 pp. I2mo, 
paper. 
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ABOARD THE AMERICAN DUCHESS. By 
George L. Myers. 341 pp. I2mo, paper. 


ADRIENNE DE PoRTALIS. By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, author of ‘‘ The Fighting 
Troubadour,’’ etc. The author takes his 
heroine in 1848 through the revolution in 
Paris and the street fight in Milan, with 
usual accompaniments ‘‘according to 
Gunter.”” The Welcome Series. 309 pp. 
12mo, paper. 


ANDROMEDA. An Idyll of the Great 
River. By Robert Buchanan, author of 
‘‘God and the Man,” etc. Andromeda, a 
young girl who has been previously married 
to asailor but believes her husband dead, 
falls in love with another man. Just when 
everything promises for the best, the rough 
uncouth brute re-appears, and, animated by 


a slavish adoration (which, being thoroughly 
human, is perhaps his only redeeming 
quality), claims his wife. The scene in 
which he endeavors by a subterfuge to ob- 
tain possession of her is thoroughly charae- 
teristic of the author, and is described in 
his most pointed style. Eventually the 
husband loses his life in an heroic attempt 
to save the crew of astorm-stranded vessel, 
and the way being thus cleared we are left 
to understand that the wife and her loverare 
subsequently united. The author has 
caught something of the Victor Hugo 
method in depicting this monstrosity. 
413 pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Gr- 
cular. 


ANDy Dopcr. The history of a scape- 
grace. By Mark Pierce Pendleton. An 
American novel by a well-known journalist. 
It tells with fine realism the scrapes, strug- 
gles, and ultimate success of a so-called 
‘‘wild’’ youth, whois at the same time, 
able, manly, and American to the backbone. 
Andy’s start in life upon a country paper, 
and subsequent literary aspirations, are 
those of actual experience, and equally life- 
like are the accounts of the State Legisla- 
ture and editorial office, giving a view of 
practical politics. With portrait. 255 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


BENNIE BEN CREE. Being the story of 
his adventure to Southward in the year ’62. 
By Arthur Colton. This quietly humorous 
and whimsical tale recounts the adventures 
of the youngest member of the seafaring 
house of Cree during the Civil War. It is 
a story of mutiny and shipwreck, culmi- 
nating in the long and exciting escape of 
Bennie and his friend, who make their wa 
from the Carolina Coast to Hampton Ro 
and arrive there just at the time of the 
Merrimac-Monitor combat. 138pp. 18mo. 


BEWITCHED FIDDLE AND OTHER IRISH 
TALES, THE. By Seumas MacManus. This 
volume presents an array of mirth-provoking 
tales, the spirit of which is quite apparent 
in the cover, where a converted fiddler 
(whose instrument has been bewitched from 
playing hymns into its former vanities), 
against his own and their will, leads out the 
devout congregation for an unholy dance 
among the tombstones. 240 pp. I2mo.— 
Literary Era. 

BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, AND SEVENTY- 
FIVE DRAWINGS, THE. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have 
Known,’’ etc. 

See review. 

Boys AND MEN. A story of life at Yale. 
By Richard Holbrook. 273 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

BROTHER OFFICERS. A comedy in three 
acts. By Leo Trevor. As produced at the 
Empire Theatre, New York. Published 
with the authorization of Mr. Charles Froh- 
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man. This souvenir of the recent success- 
ful production of Mr. Leo Trevor’s play 
is got up in Mr. Russell’s artistic style, 
the fourteen heavy-paper leaves presenting 
nineteen scenes and portraits of the princi- 
pal actors. Quarto.—N. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press. 

By WAY OF THE WILDERNESS. By 
“Pansy’’ (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mrs. 
Cc. M. Livingstone. A second marriage, 
two sons of the new father and new mother 
brought together in the same home, long 
disastrous misunderstandings and complica- 
tions in which the ‘‘shy,’’ “proud,” ‘‘ un- 
usual” boy comes .off best. The usual 
impression as to step-mothers is freely used. 
Illustrated. 394 pp. I2mo. 

CHRONIC LOAFER, THE. By Nelson 
Lloyd. The dramatis persone in this book 
are the blacksmith, the tinner, the miller, 
the school teacher, the veteran, the store- 
keeper, and the loafer. They assemble 
around the stove and spin their yarns. The 
Iliad is a Pennsylvania one, and the story 
tellers indulge in a peculiar dialect. To the 
Pennsylvanian many of the names of the 
people who live around Kishikoquillas have 
afamiliarsound. Mr. Lloyd has the gift of 
story telling, with a great supply of humor. 
The first story, ‘‘The Reunion,’”’ is most 
comic, and the surprises are well managed. 
254 pp. i12mo.—M. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

DasH FoR A THRONE, A. By A. W. 
Marchmont, author of ‘‘ By Right of Sword,”’ 
etc. A sensational romance skillfully plan- 
ned, which turns on a long series of conspira- 
cies, managed by a man, the hero who is 
supposed early in life, as a young naval 
officer, to have killed himself because he had 
struck the crown prince, who afterwards 
became emperor. Kaiser William and 
Germany are a faint suggestion through the 
story, which is what is called ‘‘ thrilling.’’ 
Illustrated by D. Murray Smith. Red 
Letter Series. 352 pp. I2mo, paper. 

DEBTS OF Honor. By Maurus Jékai, 
author of ‘‘The Nameless Castle,’’ etc. 
Trauslated from the Hungarian by Arthur B. 
Yolland. The whole theme of this novel 
swings around what the author calls ‘‘ an 
American duel.’’ The duelists draw lots 
and the one who takes the paper bearing his 
name pledges himself to commit suicide 
within ten years. Much happens in the 
allotted time. The victim marries and, 
with the shadow of his fate hanging over 
him, two sons are born to him. The mys- 
tery surrounding his death, when he finally 
takes his own life, is revealed twenty years 
later when the elder son becomes one of the 
Principals ina similar duel. 417 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

Enoch WILLOUGHBY. A novel. By 
James A. Wickersham. 236 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 
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EVENTFUL NicHT, AN. A comedy of a 
Western mining town. By Clara Parker. 
The adventures of the night start with a pro- 
posed visit to a dentist, and end in a roman- 
tic elopement—the hero himself relating his 
comical experiences. 152 pp. 18mo.—W. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


EzRA HARDMAN, M. A., OF WAYBACK 
COLLEGE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Sara B. 
Rogers. The first story in this book origi- 
nally appeared in Scribner’s Magazine and 
aroused such comment that the number 
containing the story was promptly sold out. 
Briefly, the story tells how Ezra Hardman, 
of Wayback College, came to one of the 
large Eastern Colleges called ‘‘ Maxwell” 
with the desire to obtain the degree of Ph. D. 
The picture of his abject consternation and 
sorrow when the truth of his failure dawns 
on him is cleverly told. But the three profes- 
sors of Maxwell out of pity for him give him 
the degree M, A., to help to soften the blow. 
The other stories, and they are clever ones 
too, will be read with interest by all college 
men and women. Illustrated. 209 pp. 12mo. 


FORESTMAN OF VIMPEK, THE. His neigh- 
bors, his doings, and his reflections. A Bo- 
hemian Forest Village story. By Madam 
Flora P. Kopta, author of ‘‘ Bohemian Le- 
gends and Poems.’’ The desire of the 
author will have been more than fulfilled if 
this story-sketch of the daily life of a Bohe- 
mian village on the edge of the forest shall 
so interest readers in the simple, toilfilled, 
unambitious existence of an honest, earnest, 
and very human community as to lead them 
to wish to know more of a much misunder- 
stood people, which through years of strug- 
gle and suffering and hardships still hol 
the Bohemian name dear and the Bohemian 
fatherland in veneration. ‘‘ In Bohemia,’’ as 
the world understands the much abused 
phrase, means the roving, restless life of an 
adventurer in art or literature, of irregular 
habits, unconventional tastes, and no morals 
to speak of. ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ as the Bohe- 
mian knows it, is home—the dearest word 
in any language; and, as such ‘‘ The For- 
estman of Vimpek’’ here seeks to show it 
to the world. 345 pp. I12mo.—From the 
Preface. 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESSE. A page 
from the life of the Vicomte de Champion- 
net. By S. Walkey. The tale of a chival- 
rous, not too high principled, adventurer, 
gambler, and duelist, who is called upon to 
commit a crime in the interest of the Regent 
of France. He is brought to terms by the 
fascinations of Madame la Duchesse de Berri. 
The Vicomte is asked to do nothing less than 
pick a quarrel witha young gentleman whom 
he is afterward to impersonate so that he 
may gain information of plots against the 
Regency. He fights a duel with the young 
man in question, exchanges clothes with 
him, leaving the body on the field. He 
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succeeds in passing himself off as this Sil- 
vain, but is at last led aside from his pur- 
poses by falling in love with Aurelie, Sil- 
vain’s cousin. The hero refuses to surren- 
der the letters which have been found, and 
he is condemned to a loathsome prison. 
The Duchess and Aurelie fight a duel, and 
after disarming the Duchess two or three 
times, Aurelie permits herself to be severely 
wounded. The story is told with no little 
skill and power. Illustrated by Archie Gunn. 
Third sities. 247 pp. tI2mo.—WN. Y. 
Journal. 


GENTLEMAN PLAYER,A. His adventures 
on a secret mission for Queen Elizabeth. 
By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of “An 
Enemy to the King,’’ etc. A reprint of a 
novel laid in Shakespeare’s day which opens 
with the first performance of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
The novel has had a favorable welcome, 
particularly in England. [Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Special limited edition. 
438 pp. Withnotes. 12mo, paper. 


Gop’s REBEL. By Hulbert Fuller, author 
of ‘Vivian of Virginia.’’ In this story 
the author utilizes a romance to portray the 
evils in the world of labor in the United 
States, and the undue power given to peo- 
ple of wealth over those not possessed of a 
sufficient amount of this world’s goods. He 
deals with strikes approvingly and repre- 
sents the purse-proud banker as the heavy 
villain of the piece. 373 pp. 12mo. Bal- 
timore American. 


GOLDEN AUTUMN, A. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of ‘‘Found Wanting,” etc. A 
reprint of a ‘‘ Lippincott Magazine novel ”’ 
which first appeared in 1896. Lippincott’s 
Select novels. 306 pp. I2mo, paper. 


GREATEST GIFT, THE. By A. W. March- 
mont, author of ‘‘ A Dash for the Throne,’’ 
etc. Captain John Drury, an excellent 
country gentleman, has brought up two 
nieces and a nephew, and the elder niece, to 
please her uncle, promises to marry his 
crippled son Godfrey, but complications 
arise through the intervention of the female 
villain, a young woman whom Godfrey had 
deceived by a mock marriage. She is so 
unpleasant a person, and so too is the crip- 
ple, that the reader is much relieved when 
the latter sails to his doom in an open boat, 
and the former is pensioned off. The plot is 
not promising, and Mr. Marchmont has not 
mended matters by his handling of it. 
445 pp. 12mo.—London Spectator. 


HARP OF LIFE, THE. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey, author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature.”’ 
This story deals with an episode in the life 
of the first violin of an orchestra at an 
English watering place. Among the char- 
acters is an irresponsible and dangerous 
Ibsenesque woman novelist. 336 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA, THE. By 
Anthony Hope, author of ‘‘Phroso,”’ ete. 
These nine stories which first appeared in 
‘*McClure’s’’ in 1895, and published in 
book form with illustrations by Mr. Edwards 
in 1896, is issued here, in a ‘special 
edition of 100,000 copies.’? The paper is 
somewhat coarse ; but the type is large and 
clear. The People’s Library. [Illustrated. 
301 pp. I2mo, paper. 


HIstoRY OF HENRY ESMOND, EsoQ., a 
COLONEL IN THE SERVICE OF HER Majesty 
QUEEN ANNE, THE. Written by himself. 
Edited by William Makepeace Thackeray. 
‘*Henry Esmond ’’ is here ina single clearly- 
printed, thin papered, compact, pocket vol- 
ume, the best issue in small yet seen,—of 
about the Lauchnity size, but comelier. 
New Century Library. 556pp. 16mo. 


Hour’s PROMISE, AN. By Annie Elliot 
Trumbull, author of ‘‘ A Cape Cod Week,” 
etc. It is a delightful picture that the 
author draws of Altamera Clayton, the 
Georgia girl, and most of the other char- 
acters are the sort that one may properly 
meet, either in literature or polite society, 
but the hero of the tale—Leslie Owen—is 
a halting, wavering, unacceptable sort of 
a hero, whose transgressions are scarcely to 
be forgiven, even though he finally lives 
as areal man should and is permitted to 
enjoy happiness with all the other char- 
acters. In real life Owen would be a 
despicable sort of a society prig, whom 
folks would care little about meeting. The 
dialogue is bright—smart at times—and the 
tale has a crispness that makes it enjoyable 
treading throughout. 265 pp. 16mo.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


IMMORTAL GARLAND, THE. A story of 
American life. By Anna Robeson Brown, 
author of ‘‘ Sir Mark,’’ etc. The action of 
this novel passes largely in New York. The 
story abounds in vivid pictures and well- 
realized situations, and the phases of Amer- 
ican life which it depicts are presented 
with a vigor and power of graphic delinea- 
tion which will arrest attention and gain for 
this strong novel a high place among con- 
temporary American fiction. Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 324 pp. I2mo. 
paper. 

JOAN OF THE SworD Hanp. By S. R. 
Crockett, author of ‘‘ Ione March,” etc. 
A new historical romance of the fifteenth 
century by S.R. Crockett. ‘Joan of the 
Sword Hand ”’ is acharming young princess, 
who is none the less charming for her 
ability to defend herself and her kingdom 
when the necessity arises (as it does more 
than once) by her dexterous: use of the 
sword. Especially does this accomplish- 
ment serve her in good stead when, secretly 
and in disguise, she visits the court of the 
royal suitor who has been chosen for her, 
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determined that unless her heart sanction 
it, the marriage shall never take place. 
As might be expected, the adventurous 
Princess Joan falls in love with some one 
else, and her adventures thereafter are many 
and exciting. Illustrated. 436 pp. 12mo. 


Joy oF CAPTAIN Riot, THE. Authorized 
translation from the original of A. Palacio 
Valdés. By Minna Caroline Smith. This 
is one of the best stories by the great 
Spanish novelist, whom Mr. Howells so 
enthusiastically praised. The novel is a 
protest against the worst tendencies of the 
French school of fiction. A study of con- 
temporary Spanish manners, it is at the 
same time an idyl spiced with humor. 276 
pp. 12mo.—. Y. Mail and Express. 


JupcEs’ CAVE, THE. Being a romance of 
the New Haven Colony in the days of the 
Regicides, 1661. By Margaret Sidney, 
author of ‘‘ Five Little Peppers,” etc. Lllus- 
trated by C. M. Relyea. 409 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


Keita Bar. An Anglo-Indian Idyll. By 
Charles Johnston. This little book is thor- 
oughly original and very charming, and 
affords a new glimpse into the many-colored, 
infinitely varied life of India. Withal it is 
most unpretentious, and there is no attempt 
to teach any kind of a lesson, or exploit any 
theory about the ‘‘ white man’s burden.”’ 
Nothing could be simpler than the style of 
this story-teller, but the little tale is fasci- 
nating from the first word to the last, and 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Johnston will give 
us more sketches of Anglo-Indian life. 
106 pp. 18mo.— Washington Times. 


KNIGHTS IN FuSTIAN. A war time story 
of Indiana. By Caroline Brown. This story 
deals with the ‘‘ Copperhead’ insurrection 
incited by Clement L. Vallandigham in 
Indiana in 1863. According to the public 
hero: ‘‘This organized opposition to the 
Federal Government during the war for the 
Union was highly important in its possibili- 
ties, and by no means insignificant in its 
actual results. Yet it has never been recog- 
nized to any proper extent in histories, and 
now for the first time it figures as the basis 
of the plot of a novel. The author has 
made an exhaustive study of the career of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle, and has 
availed herself of all opportunities to learn 
of them from those who were concerned in 
its discovery and suppression. The book 
presents several faithful pictures of the 
chief characters involved, and makes an 
especially strong portraiture of Governor 
Morton. There isa love story interwoven 
in a skillful fashion, and the description of 
lifeand manners, and scenery and places, 
in the Southern Indiana of that day are ver 
effective.” 279 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


MAN OF His AGE, A. By Hamilton 
Drummond. Illustrated by J. Ambrose 
Walton. 303pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


MARCELLE OF THE QUARTER. By Clive 
Holland, author of ‘‘An Egyptian Coquette,”’ 
etc. The Quarter is, of course, the Latin 
one of Paris, but the plot of this particular 
story deals not with the usual types and 
somewhat questionable habits of that region. 
Instead, it tells an idyllic tale of a young 
Englishman who constitutes himself the 
guardian of a model, a young mother 
deserted by her worthless husband, and her 
infant daughter. The tale is not strong, 
but there is an engaging minor note in its 
pathos. 293 pp. 12mo.—V. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


MEN WITH THE BARK ON. By Frederic 
Remington. Illustrated by the author. 


209 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


MICKEY FINN. By Ernest Jarrold. With 
an introduction by C. A. Dana. This book 
originally appeared in the New York Sun. 
‘* Taken from nature,’’ says Mr. Dana of it, 
‘* the book contains the most admirable de- 
lineation of character together witha rare 
felicity in the description of the woods and 
fields.’’ The Irish squatter of upper New 
York City, his old woman, his goat and his 
boy are mingled in its pages. Illustrations 
by Ike Morgan. 281 pp. I2mo, paper. 


ON THE HEIGHTS OF HIMALAY. By A. 
Van Der Naillen. A theosophist romance 
whose hero or subject is initiated into various 
esoteric mysteries describing with great 
detail, the might have been. The romance 
runs in familiar theosophist channels and 
has also run through five editions. Sixth 
edition. Illustrated. 272 pp. I2mo. 


PASSENGERS. DOOMSDAY. APRIL. By 
Myles Hemenway. An indescribable atmos- 
phere of old New England pervades these 
tales, and the mysticism of fog and sea 
hovers about them at all times. Fascinating 
is the word we should use in express- 
ing the impression made upon us in reading 
these two stories. 290 pp. 1I16mo. /Phila- 
delphia North American. 


PRINCESS SOPHIA. A novel. By E. F. 
Benson, author of ‘‘ The Capsina,’’ etc. A 
fantastic romance, the scene of which is laid 
in the imaginary principality of Rhodope, 
the resources of which have been sapped by 
the constant gambling of the citizens and 
rulers. One of the most amusing things 
that Mr. Benson has done, and at the same 
time, in parts, one of the most dramatic. 


259 pp. I2mo. 


QuEEN's GARDEN, THE. By M. E. M- 
Davis. The scene of this story is a fever- 
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stricken house in New Orleans, where a 
young girl is confined by quarantine. There 
is no quarantine against love, however, and 
in the old garden attached to the house the 
the girl finds her happy fate, though not 
until both she and her lover had looked 
death squarely in the face. I42pp. 16mo. 
—Washington Times. 


REBEL, THE. Being a memoir of An- 
thony, fourth Earl of Cherwell. Including 
an account of the rising at Taunton in 1684, 
compiled and set forth by his cousin Sir 
Hilary Mace, Bart. Edited, with some 
notes. By H. B. Marriott Watson, author 
of ‘‘The Princess Xenia,’’ etc. This story 
takes the form of a memoir, scrupulously 
archeic in style, relating the doings of a 
certain Anthony, fourth Earl of Cherwell, 
temp. Car. II. There is a good deal of 
adventurous movement in this imaginative 
chapter of history, which culminates in an 
overt act of war against the king, anticipat- 
ing the rising of Monmouth. Cherwell, 
though an associate of Russell, Shaftes- 
bury, and others, is animated in his opposi- 
tion by a personal rivalry to James, then 
Duke of York, who is prosecuting dishonor- 
able designs on a young maiden of virtue, 
in connivance with her dissipated step- 
mother. The young Alethea, who finally 


becomes Cherwell’s wife, is a very gracious 
figure, and her hero romantic in proportion. 


On the whole, the story runs well, though 
we think the author.underrates Charles II., 
whose selfishness was not his only quality. 
295 pp. 12m0.—London Atheneum. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. By Harrison 
Robertson, author of ‘* How the Derby was 
Won,”’ etc. This is a story of the South, 
with two heroes, whose relative social rank 
is indicated in the title, and a heroine who 
is wooed by each of them. An ingenious 
plot, which takes in the Spanish-American 
war, deals with the career of these men as 
soldier and citizen, as well as with their 
rivalry for the favor of the heroine. 324 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


REWARD OF PRINCE CHEERFULNESS, THE. 
By Ruth Lewinson. A tale intended to 
portray, by personification, traits of charac- 
ter such as cheerfulness, temper, patience, 
etc., their cause and their effect upon each 
other. Cheerfulness sheds forth its genial 
rays, is brave and courageous, while Tem- 
per, at first uncontrolled, will at last be con- 
quered by the bright beams of cheerfulness, 
and yield toitsinfluence. Illustrated. 47 pp. 
12 mo. 


RHYMER, THE. By Allan McAulay. A 
romance of Scottish life, with Robert Burns 
as the central figure. Perhaps the better 
side of the poet's nature, as told in this little 
romance, may offset the thoughtless and 
careless acts which it tells of. On the whole, 
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this novel, though well enough put together 
as far as its actual literary construction is 
concerned, will hardly please the lovers of 
the Scottish bard. The tale is well written 
and gives a clear and dramatic account of 
some of the main incidents in the lives of 
Burns and some of his more intimate friends, 
309 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


SANDBURRS. By Alfred Henry Lewis, 
author of ‘‘ Wolfville,’’ etc. Mr. Lewis is 
always entertaining, because he always has 
a story to tell and knows how to tell it. His 
newest volume is touched with his peculiar 
humor and his fine skill in the use of words, 
while the stories themselves are marked 
with an admirable variety and a quick 
observation. It is interesting from cover to 
cover. Illustrated by Horace Taylor and 
George B. Luke. 318 pp. I2mo.—Phil- 
adelphia North American. 


SILVER BUCKLE, THE. A story of the 
Revolutionary days. By M. Nataline Crump- 
ton. Illustrations by Cornelia EK. Bedford. 
89 pp. Square I2mo. 


SLAVE, THE. A romance. By Robert 
Hichens, author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,” 
etc. The central figure in this novel isa 
beautiful girl whose absorbing passion is for 
jewels, and about her flit a diamond mer- 
chant, a musician, and other persons of 
latter-day London. In effect the book has 
something of the fantastic weirdness of the 
Arabian Nights. One of the most gruesome 
burglaries and struggles that we remember 
is to be found in Chapter XXXII. 463 pp. 
16mo.—London Academy. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. Ten stories. 
By Josephine Dodge Daskam. ‘The tone of 
these ten stories is considerably above that 
of the usual college novel, though the life 
in them is quite as lively. The contrasts 
between Smith College and Bryn Mawr, for 
example, are well set forth, and most col- 
lege girls will read the book with avidity, 
and with pride in the institution and the 
life out of which a literature is already 
beginning to appear. 343 pp. I2mo.— 
Literary World. 


STATEROOM OPpposiTE, THE. By Arthur 
Henry Veysey, author of ‘‘ Hats Off,’’ ete. 
A tale of mistaken identity, in which a 
newspaper man, a Prince, two or three 
detectives, and a woman are ju nbled to- 
gether. The scene is laid on an oceat 
steamer, and the plot unfolds itself promptly 
and with startling thrills of the orthodox 
detective dime-novel order. It is cleverly 
written, has the usual number of impossible 
situations, and the young cub reporter suc- 
ceeds in ‘‘beating’’ the rival newspaper 
just as the tale closes. 334 pp. I2mo, 
paper.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING JouRNHY. A 
novel. By W. D. Howells, author of ‘‘ The 
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Landlord at Lion’s Head,” etc. In this 
book, which ran from January to November 
in “Harper's’’ and was issued last Fall in an 
illustrated edition, Mr. Howells gives back 
to us, in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. March, 
two old acquaintances who were first intro- 
duced in ‘‘Their Wedding Journey,’’ and 
have played prominent parts in several later 
stories. ‘‘ Their Silver Wedding Journey ’”’ is 
the story of a summer’s travel in European 
countries, the main interest of which 
centres in the love affair of two young 
Americans who are traveling abroad. Popu- 
lar Edition. 601 pp. I2mo. 
TRANSGRESSION. By S. S. Thorburn, au- 
thor of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject,” 
etc. Astory of India, a rather curious situ- 
ation a trois being decorously handled by 
the author, who reveals a few facts of the 
life of English officials, civil and military, 
and of the wiles of the Oriental. 447pp. With 
appendix. 12mo. WV. Y. Mailand Express. 


Ver, WITHDRAWN, THE. A novel. By 
Berton J. Maddux. This is a tale witha 
murder mystery whose unraveling is accom- 
panied by certain complications. The usual 
surprise, without which stories of this kind 
are not complete, is not lacking in the end. 
266 pp. 12mo.—JV. Y. Mail and Express. 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. By Andrew Bal- 
four, author of ‘‘ By Stroke of Sword,”’ etc. 
Illustrations by John Henderson Betts, W. T. 
Smith, and R. Caton Woodville. 307 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 

VoIcE OF THE PEOPLE, THE. By Ellen 
Glasgow. The author depicts the struggle 
of one of the disinherited of this earth 
against hostile social conditions. But, in- 
stead of bringing her new hero to New 
York, she keeps him in the South, where, 
a poor white, he struggles for success in 
love, politics and social life. The story 
covers the life of the South from the negro 
and the poor white to the survivals of the 
old aristocracy at the period succeeding 
reconstruction, when the bitterness and the 
effects of the struggle were still felt. 444 
pp. 12mo.—W. Y. Mail and Express. 


WaTERS OF EDERA, THE. By Ouida, 
author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,’’ etc. This 
novel, conceived in Ouida’s later style, is the 
sad story of Italian peasants who, born and 
bred on the banks of a beautiful river, learn 
that its waters are to be turned into another 
course and so taken from them for ever. 
The description of the river Edera is en- 
thralling, and of the village Ruscino most 
realistic. The priest, Don Silverio, is a 
noble type of man well drawn. But the 
book gives us the impression of having been 
hastily written, and the reiteration of the 
Same not very striking ideas in the same 
slightly “banal”? language is wearisome. 
The exaggeration with which Ouida wildly 
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inveighs against governments, armies and 
civilization, tends to alienate sympathies 
which are surely with her in her champion- 
ship of the down-trodden sons of the soil. 
326 pp. 12mo.—London Saturday Review. 


WOMAN AND ARTIST. By Max O’Rell. 
It isn’t a strikingly new story that the 
author tellsin ‘‘ Woman and Artist,’’ but it 
is well told, and does not lack interest be- 
cause of its likeness to other tales in which 
husband and wife are separated because of 
too great attention to the art of money mak- 
ing onthe part of the husband and too 
much faith in a male friend to whom he 
leaves the entertainment of his wife. There 
is just the slightest room for doubt whether 
Philip Grantham had sublime faith in his 
false friend, or whether his desire to 
advance his own interests led him con- 
sciously to leave his wife and the friend fre- 
quently alone together in order that the in- 
fluence of the latter in advancing the cause 
of the new explosive might be more surely 
secured. There is enough doubt, however, 
not to render the husband utterly despic- 
able, and since his old love is re-awakened 
and husband and wife are re united in the 
last act, the reader is inclined to be as ‘for- 
giving as is the wife. The scenes of the 
story are laid in England, but there is that 
artistic atmosphere about it which pertains 
peculiarly to France. 228pp. 12mo.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


WouLtp CHRIST BELONG To A LABOR 
UNION? OR, HENRY FIELDING'S DREAM. 
By Cortland Myers, D. D., author of ‘‘Making 
a Life’’ etc. This plea both for labor unions 
and the right treatment of labor begins witha 
sermon in which it is urged that Christ 
would belong to a labor union, a labor union 
meeting and astrike follows,and a love story 
leads up to what the author believes to be 
asolution. 216pp. I2mo. 
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GoLF: A ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME. 
Edited by Robert Clark, F. R. S. E., F. S. 
A. Scot. This standard work was first pri- 
vately printed in 1875, a second edition ap- 
peared in 1893 and the present cheap issue 
completes the series. It contains an his- 
torical account of the game, poems on it, 
the first in 1743, extracts from the record 
books of Scotch clubs, reprints of magazine 
articles, rules, etc. Most articles and man- 
uals on golf are compiled from this volume. 
Illustrated. 305 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Jack Pots. Stories of the great American 
game. By Eugene Edwards. This is a 
collection of stories of the great American 
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game, which are always interesting to the 
point of excitement, even though some of 
them give false ideas of the rules which 
govern the nerve-testing and expensive 
pastime. Taken as a whole they define 
with some exactness that fine dividing line 
between gross and flagrant cheating and 
that masterly deceit which is the stock in 
trade of the gamester. With over fifty 
original pen and ink illustrations by Ike 
Morgan. 342 pp. I2mo, paper.—PAz/adel- 
phia Times. 


MR. BLACKBURNE’S GAMES AT CHESS. 
Selected, annotated and arranged by him- 
self. Edited, with a biographical sketch 
and a brief history of blindfold chess by P. 
Anderson Graham. These games, which 
constitute the cream of the many thou- 
sands played by Blackburne, represent not 
only his match and tournament encounters, 
but also his wonderful exhibitions of blind- 
fold and simultaneous play. To Americans 
no less than to Britons the collection will 
prove a never failing source of instruction 
and amusement. The book is divided into 
seven chapters, and these are devoted, 
respectively, to a biography, his match, 
tournament and consultation games—these 
being subdivided according to their open- 
ings—offhand games played simultaneously 
and at odds, endings from actual play, 
blindfold chess, and, finally, a selection of 
the problems composed by him. Illus- 
trated. 331 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—JW. FY. 
Tribune. 
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COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE, 
THE. Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. With Pocket Guide 
to the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1900. 
Supplement to the Complete Pocket 
Guide to Europe. By E. C. and T. L. Sted- 
man. The editors of this work present 
clearly and concisely just what the prospec- 
tive visitor to the Continent desires to 
know—not only the more important things, 
but the minor details, a clear knowledge of 
which keeps one clear of the petty annoy- 
ances and vexations which go to mar the 
pleasure of a trip abroad. 505 pp. Indexed. 
18mo.—Philadelphia North American. 


FLORENCE. Grant Allen’s historical 
guide-books to the principal cities of 
Europe, treating concisely and thoroughly 
of the principal historic and artistic points 
of interest therein. 260 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


Paris. Grant Allen’s historical guide- 
- books to the principal cities of Europe, 
treating concisely and thoroughly of the 
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principal historic and artistic points of in- 
terest therein. 


VENICE. Grant Allen’s historical guide- 
books to the principal cities of Europe, 
treating concisely and thoroughly of the 
principal historic and artistic points of in- 
terest therein. Mr. Grant Allen, scientist, 
novelist and critic, says in his preface: 
‘* The object and the plan of these historical 
handbooks is somewhat different from that 
of any other guides at present before the 
public. They do not compete or clash with 
such existing works; they are rather in- 
tended to supplement than to supplant 
them. My purpose is not to direct the 
stranger through the streets and squares of 
an unknown town towards the buildings or 
sights which he may desire to visit; still 
less is it my design to give him practical 
information about hotels, cab fares, omni- 
buses, tramways, and other every-day 
material conveniences. For such details, 
the traveler must still have recourse to the 
trusty pages of his Baedeker, his Joanne, or 
his Murray. I desire rather to supply the 
tourist who wishes to use his travel asa 
means of culture with such historical and 
antiquarian information as wiil ienable him 
to understand, and therefore to enjoy, the 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor 
arts of the towns he visits. In one word, it 
is my object to give the reader in a very 
compendious form the result of all those 
inquiries which have naturally suggested 
themselves to my own mind during thirty- 
five years of foreign travel, the solution of 
which has cost myself a good deal of re- 
search, thought and labor, beyond the facts 
which I could find in the ordinary hand- 
books.’’ 254 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND THE 
EXPOSITION OF 1900. Being practical sug- 
gestions concerning the trip from New York 
to Paris ; a comprehensive map and guide 
to the City of Paris ; a complete description 
and guide to the Exposition, with French 
phrases translated; and maps, diagrams, 
plans and illustrations. 292 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF SAINT PAUL, 
THE. An account of the old and new build- 
ings with a short historical sketch. By the 
Rev. Arthur Dimock, M. A. The founda- 
tion of the church is described, Old St. 
Paul’s and its history summarized from 
Dean Colet to the fire, Wren’s plans care- 
fully analyzed and the present building 
taken up in detail. With thirty-nine illus- 
trations. Bell's Cathedral Series. 147 pp- 
With appendices. 1I2mo. 
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CHARLEMAGNE (Charles the Great). The 
Hero of Two Nations. By H. W. Carless 
Davis, M. A. Illustrated. Heroes of the 
Nations. 338 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN FROM THE EARLIEST 
JimES TO THE DEATH OF FERDINAND THE 
CatHonic, A. By Ulick Ralph Burke, 
M. A. Second edition, edited with addi- 
tional notes and an introduction, by Martin 
A.S. Hume. Two volumes. 416, 320 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE DURING 
THE MACCABEAN AND ROMAN PERIODS (in- 
cluding New Testament Times). By James 
Stevenson Riggs, D. D. The title of this 
book accurately describes its contents. The 
Maccabean revolt has often been treated 
before, but Prof. Riggs, while telling the 
story of those 250 years of Jewish history, 
contributes also toward the interpretation 
of the Gospels, in so far as a knowledge of 
the faiths, conditions and aims of Judaism 
can be interpretative of the form and 
method of the activity of Jesus. With 
maps and charts. 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
Civ, WAR, A. By John Bach McMaster. In 
seven volumes. Vol. V. 1821-1830. 557 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


How ENGLAND SAVED EuROPE. The Story 
of the Great War, 1793-1815. By H. W. 
Fitchett, B. A., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Fights 
For the Flag,’”’ etc. This volume, which 
covers a period of two years, from the Duke 
of Wellington's entry into France in Octo- 
ber, 1813, to the arrival of Napoleon at St. 
Helena in October, 1815, includes the battle 
of Leipzig, the expedition to Moscow, and 
the events of the Hundred Days, and con- 
tains a full account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign, with a notice of Napoleon’s life at St. 
Helena and his death. This final part, like 
its three predecessors, is fully illustrated 
with portraits and battle-plans; contains the 
facsimile of a hitherto unpublished letter 
of the Duke of Wellington to Field-Marshal 
Beresford, written a few weeks after Water- 
loo, and describing that battle. In four vol- 
umes. Vol. IV. Waterloo and St. Helena. 
435 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—London Athe- 
neum. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE 
Usk oF ScHoors, A. By. Edward M. 
lancaster. This book has been brought 
down to date and describes events from 
the view-point of to-day, and schools 
whose limited time forbids an extended 
course of study will be delighted with the 
brief yet comprehensive manner in which 


the essential facts of English history are 
here brought out. Revised edition. With 
maps. 334pp. Indexed. I!2mo. 


MODERN SPAIN, 1788-1898. By Martin 
A.S. Hume. Illustrated. The Story of the 
Nations. 574 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review. 


NATIVE TRIBES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
THE. By Baldwin Spencer, M. A., and F. J. 
Gillen. The present work many-sidedly elu- 
cidates the anthropology of many tribes—the 
Warramunga, Walpari, Kaitish, LIliaura, 
Waagai, Ilpirra, Arunta, Luritcha, and Ura- 
bunna—ranging over Central Australia 
throughout a length of 700 miles from Ten- 
nant’s Creek on the north to Lake Eyre on 
the south. Well known in the scientific 
world, Professor Spencer has had exceptional 
opportunities of becoming intimate with the 
large and prominent Arunta tribe by whom 
he, together with his collaborator, is received 
as an initiated member. Official protector 
of the Aborigines, and disposing of the 
experience gathered during the greater part 
of twenty years spent in the centre of the 
continent, Mr. Gillen is exceptionally qual- 
ified for the task of interpreting the manner 
of living of the tribes comprised in the 
present work. It is a masterpiece of obser- 
vation, insight and arrangement, and con- 
firms the impression derived from a study 
of other works dealing seriously and im- 
partially with ‘‘ Savages,’’ that they do not 
live at random, that all their relations are 
rigidly regulated, and that in the special 
sense they are more ‘‘moral’’ than the 
most highly civilized races. Illustrated. 
671 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Speaker. 


NICARAGUA CANAL, THE. By William E. 
Simmons. Illustrated. 335 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 8vo. 

See review. 


REDEMPTION OF EGypT, THE. By W. 
Basil Worsfold, M. A., author of ‘‘A Visit 
to Java,’’ etc. The object of this book is 
to represent the physical and social charac- 
teristics of Egypt in connection with the 
work of political reorganization and indus- 
trial development now in progress. The 
writer visited Egypt in the winter of 1898-9 
for the purpose of collecting the informa- 
tion, and making the sketches which are 
contained in the book. With illustrations. 
333 pp. Square 8vo.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 


WHITE ROBE OF CHURCHES OF THE 
XIth CENTURY, THR. Pages from the 
Story of Gloucester Cathedral. By the 
Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D. D. In this 
volume the special inspiration which moved 
the builders of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
centuries is discussed at some length; a 
short historical account of the genesis and 
development of the crypt, the nave, the 
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transepts, the choir, etc., is given; the 
story of the builders of the great piles and 
of the dwellers in the cloisters and the users 
of the various portions of these vast cathe- 
drals are detailed and illustrated. 348 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—Literary Era. 


=H 
LECTURES AND 
A DDR ES 8 E S 


LECTURES ON SOME OF THE PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF SOIL. By Robert Waring- 
ton, M. A., F. R. S. These lectures de- 
livered at Oxford in 1896, condensed for 
book use, endeavor to summarize existing 
knowledge on the analysis and treatment of 
soils, their use in cultivation and the artifi- 
cial changes and applications necessary. 
They are largely based on American experi- 
ments and cite freely Hilgard’s works on 
the soils of California and the Mississippi 
valley. Witha frontispiece. 231 pp. 8vo. 
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LAMB AND Hazuitr. Further letters and 
records hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
William Carew Hazlitt. Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt has so thoroughly gone over the 
Lamb-Hazlitt material in his possession that 
one takes up the volume with very littie 
hope of finding much that is new in it. 
Mr. Hazlitt states in his introduction that in 
the Autumn of 1898 an old friend of the 
family and a great admirer of the essayist’s 
work, the late Mr. Raymond Yates, returned 
certain letters and other papers which the 
son of the essayist had presented to him. 
This important acquisition was made at 
about the time several other inedited pieces 
by both Lamb and Hazlitt came into his 
hands. The material given him by Mr. 
Yates contained letters hitherto inaccurately 
or imperfectly printed by other editors ; 
still, he has decided it would be best to 
limit his present volume to strictly un- 
published material, with all necessary con- 
necting and explanatory matter. 161 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—JN. Y. Mail and Express. 


LETTERS TO MADAME HANSKA, Born 
Countess Rzewuska, afterwards Madame 
Honoré De Balzac, 1833-1846. By Honoré 
De Balzac. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. 755 pp. With appendix. 
I2mo. 

See review. 


PRARAPHAERLITE DIARIES AND LETTERS. 
Edited by William Michael Rossetti. I.Some 
‘Early Correspondence of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, 1835-54. II. Madox Brown’s Diary, 
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etc. 1844-56. III. The P. R. B. Journal Keptby 
W. M. Rossetti, 1849-53. To the majority 
of readers the most attractive portion of this 
book will probably be the Madox Brown 
writings. The matter is s!ight but wonder- 
fully interesting, and the references in the 
Diary throw much illuminative force on the 
art matters of the period, as well as the life 
of the writer. Here isa little extract which 
will stand as a sample for the rest : ‘‘ Up by 
nine; took a walk, and began work by 
eleven. Painted the boy’s boots... . In- 
tensely cold out of doors all day. Received 
a note given me over the wall by the next- 
door neighbor, who is the landlord’s agent. 
I owe him two quarters, and on the 24th 
three ditto. I must write and explain. 
This evening again the servant’s boy and 
Katty, and muddled about one hour. Sed- 
don wants me to be at his place on Satur- 
day, to meet Millais, Rossetti, etc.; I won’t 
go. £10. 5s. in hand, and I mean to keep it 
there, and not be such a fool as to pay rent: 
‘ Base is theslave,’’ etc. . .’ Poor artists! 
thus to be worried with the sordid affairs of 
this sublunary sphere. And of the difficul- 
ties of money-making there is much in this 
diary. Illustrated. 328 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


—London Publishers’ Circular. 
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FORMS OF PROSE LITERATURE, THE. By 
J. H. Gardiner. This work consists of 
twenty carefully selected examples with an 
introductory analysis designed to be used in 
conjunction with Wendell’s ‘‘ English Com- 
position,’’ and other similar books. 498 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mailand Express. 


PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL, THE. 
With an introduction comprising some 
familiar letters. 349 pp. 16mo. 

See With New Books. 
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WoopDWoRKING FoR BEGINNERS. A 
manual for amateurs. By Charles G. 
Wheeler, B.S. A manual giving instruc- 
tions in the use of tools, the fitting out of 
workshops, and the methods of building all 
classes of objects, from tool boxes to houses, 
and even boats. It will be found a practical 
guide to. those interested in the art of 
wood-working. With over seven hundred 
illustrations. 551 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


PRACTICAL HoT WATER HEATING, STEAM 
AND GAS FITTING, ACETYLENE Gas, How 
GENERATED, How USED. By James J. Law- 
ler and George T. Hanchett, S. B. This 
hand manual was first published in 1895. It 
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is now reissued with an appendix on acety- 
lene. Hot water and steam heating and gas- 
filting are all treated from the workman’s 
standpoint, with diagrams and plans explain- 
ing theory and practice. Revised edition. 
Illustrated. 334 pp. 8vo. 
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HoME AND GARDEN. Notes and thoughts, 
practical and critical, of a worker in both. 
By Gertrude Jekyll. With fifty-three illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. 
zo1 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 


NATURE’S GARDEN. An aid to knowledge 
of our wild flowers and their insect visitors. 
Text by Neltje Blanchan, author of ‘‘ Bird 
Neighbors,” etc. With colored plates 
and many other illustrations photographed 
directly from nature by Henry Troth and A. 
R. Dugmore. 414 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 
See review. 
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POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON, THE. 
Edited after the original texts by the Rev. 
H.C. Beeching, M.A. This edition of Mil- 
ton’s poems in the original spelling, with 
facsimiles of title-pages and of Milton’s ex- 

uisite handwriting, might successfully de- 
end itself on grounds of the merest antiqua- 
rianism ; for the thing, so far at least as the 
“Minor Poems” are concerned, has only 
been done once before, by Mitford; and 
Mitford took his text of the ‘‘ Minor Poems’”’ 
from the volume of 1673, and not, like Mr. 
Beeching, from that, at once rarer and less 
sophisticated in its spelling, of 1645. Mr. 
Beeching, however, is careful to point out 
that Milton’s spelling has a distinct critical 
importance of its own. ‘There are no notes 
beyond a few variant readings ; but the lines 
arenumbered. 554 pp. Withappendix. 8vo. 
London Atheneum. 


RECESSIONAL. By Rudyard Kipling. This 
familiar poem is here illustrated line by line 
with half-tones of washed drawings; some, 
as in the ‘‘ reeking tube,’’ not studied from 
the English original. With numerous orig- 
inal illustrations by W. St. John Harper and 
George T. Tobin. Collection of ‘‘ Master- 
Pieces.’’ 95 pp. 32mo. 

TOILING OF FELIX AND OTHER POEMS, 


THR. By Henry Van Dyke. 88 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


WAGER AND OTHER POEMS, THE. By S. 
Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. Into this 
slender volume Dr. Mitchell has gathered a 
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number of his latest poems, including sev- 
eral that have appeared within the past few 
years in Zhe Century Magazine. ‘‘ The 
Wager’’ is a dramatic poem of France in the 
seventeenth century, written in heroic coup- 
lets, with lyrical interludes. Among the 
other pieces are ‘‘The Birth and Death of 
Pain,’’ ‘‘ The Passing of Tennyson,”’ ‘‘Toa 
Magnolia Flower,’’ ‘“ A War Song of Tyrol,”’ 
‘* The Texas,’’ ‘‘ The Sea-Gull’’ and ‘‘ Gib- 
raltar at Dawn.’’ 47 pp. 12mo.—J. Y. Mate 
and Express. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


DECADE OF ECONOMIC THEORY, A. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. This review of 
econoniic work from 1890 to Igoo deals with 
the development of theory, particularly 
as to value, distribution, competition, Prof. 
Ely’s conclusion being that it has been over- 
refined. Publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
20 pp. I2mo, paper. 


LET THERE BE Licut. The story of a 
workingman’s club, its search for the causes 
of poverty and social inequality, its dis- 
cussions, and its plan for the amelioration 
of existing evils. By David Lubin. Six 
workingmen, experiencing the evils and 
imperfections of the industrial and social 
conditions under which they labor, meet 
to discuss those conditions and to seek 
the causes of those evils. Their inves- 
tigations lead them to the conclusion that 
the causes of the inequality of which they 
feel the burden are to be sought in the 
defects of religious systems. The debates 
disclose truths which crystallize into 
practical form. This book, which follows 
somewhat theschemes of Sir Arthur Helps’s 
‘“‘Friends in Council” and of Cicero’s 
‘* Disputations,’’ is notable for its originality, 
logic, and boldness. 526 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS: THEIR PLACE AND 
POWER. By John Lowe, F. R. C.S. E. 
With introduction by Sir William Muir, K. 
C.$S.I. John Lowe, (1835-1892) a Scotch 
physician of ability, son of an Indepen- 
dent clergyman of wide influence and use- 
fulness, gave his life to the organization of 
medical missions, first in Travancore and 
later in Edinburg and with much work else- 
where. This work, the standard treatise on 
medical missions, was published by him in 
1886. Its fifth edition is prefaced by a 
sketch of its author. With portraits. 292 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCIAL POWERS 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WITH 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEEDS OF 
PHILADELPHIA’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, 
THE. By James T. Young, Ph. D., and L. S. 
Rowe, Ph. D. The methods of organizing 
city school systems are sutnmarized and a 
plan proposed with a small school board and 
an expert as superintendent for all edu- 
cational work, he to be an officer of the city 
administration. Publications of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. 3I pp. I2mo, paper. 


POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION 
IN 1899. By Robert H. Whitten, Esq. This 
amphlet, issued yearly, summarizes legis- 
ation in all the States on these subjects, 
special attention being devoted to election 
law. Publications of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 10 pp. 
I2mo, paper. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION AND CIVIL SER- 
VICE REFORM. By Henry Jones Ford, Esq. 
After pointing out that the results of civil 
service reform have disappointed its advo- 
cates, Mr. Ford finds the cause of existing 
evils in the fact that the Presidency has 
ceased to exercise the directing force and 
leadership originally intended and has ab- 
dicated to party leaders. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. I5 pp. I2mo, paper. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. 
Chapman. 157 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


By Tohn Jay 
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Soul oF MAN, THE. An investigation of 
the facts of physiological and experimental 


psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. This is 
essentially a treatise upon the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain, although it is sup- 
olamenheh by certain chapters of a more 
strictly psychological character. With one 
hundred and eighty-two illustrations and 
diagrams. Second edition. The Religion 
of Science Library. 48 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, paper.— Zhe Dial. 
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CHRIST CAME AGAIN. The Parousia of 
Christ a Past Event. The Kingdom of 
Christ a Present Fact. With a Consistent 
Eschatology. By William S. Urmy, D.D. 
An argument to prove that Christ has already 
come, that the new dispensation has begun 
and will continue until its full fruition in 
the gradual baptism of Christ’s spirit on all 
flesh already in progress. This view looks 
on Christ’s coming as an evolution of the 
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Christ spirit of which the church is witness, 
394 pp. I2mo. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. An exposition of 
Mrs. Eddy’s wonderful discovery, includin 
its legal aspects. A plea for children cal 
other helpless sick. By William A. Pur- 
rington. Two of the articles contained in 
this volume were contributed to 7he North 
American Review within the past year, and 
consist largely of an exposure of the pre- 
posterous claims of Mrs. Mary Moss Baker 
Glover Patterson Eddy, these numerous 
names being indicative of several mental 
experiments more or less successful, better 
known simply as ‘‘ Mrs. Eddy,’’ the puta- 
tive mother of Christian Science. The 
author would exclude no one from practice 
as a Christian Scientist, even though the 
practitioner professed to rely upon the 
methods taught by Mrs. Eddy, but would 
simply require of such a person the same 
qualifications that are laid down for regis- 
tered physicians of other classes or 
‘*schools.’? Hesees no reason why a pre- 
tense of religion or of divinely revealed 
power and wisdom should be allowed to 
exempt any one from a requirement of a 
reasonable knowledge of the human system 
and of its functions and maladies before he 
presumes to act as the healer of his kind; 
and he assumes that such a requirement 
applied to the Christian Scientist would 
speedily extinguish his ‘‘science.’’ This 
book will contribute powerfully to that end 
if it is read by all who find themselves dis- 
posed to yield to the crude fascination of 
Mrs. Eddy’s strange doctrines. With fron- 
tispiece. 194 . Indexed. 12mo.— 
N.Y. Times Saturday Review. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. 
C. A. Hall, D.D. Perhaps an explanation 
may be due of the method followed in the 
following treatise. For the class of readers 
for whom the series of volumes of Practical 
Theology is primarily intended, it seemed 
to the writer best to begin with Confirma- 
tion as actually administered in our 
churches, according to the order prescribed 
in the prayer book. It is necessary to show 
the origin and warrant of this rite from the 
New Testament, and the correspondence of 
our service with the ministration of the 
Apostles, marking the varying customs and 
theories which have gathered round the 
rite in different ages and in different parts 
of Christendom. This plan seems prefer- 
able to that of beginning with an examiina- 
tion of the New Testament passages which 
may be thought to bear upon the question. 
It is easier to begin with what is concrete 
and before our eyes, and to justify its exist- 
ence and explain its character, than to work 
up to this from hints which, for their right 
understanding, require the commentary of 
the Church’s practice. In spite of occasiona 
obscurity of style, the author has not hesi- 
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tated to quote freely from both Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, because he is persuaded that 
there is much in the treatises of these 
representative Anglican divines which it is 
exceedingly desirable at the present day to 
spread among our people. The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. 226 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—From the Preface. 


CROWN OF CHRIST, THE. Being Spiritual 
Readings for the Liturgical Year. By R. E. 
Hutton. Witha preface by the Rev. Alfred 
G. Mortimer, D.D. In this the first of two 
volumes intended to cover the church year, 
thirty-six discourses embrace the period 
from Advent to the Annunciation, including 
Holy Week. In each case an expository 
meditation is accompanied by Scripture 
readings for each day. For Holy Week a 
three-hour service is arranged. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Advent to Easter. 575 pp. 
12mo. 


HIsTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, THE. By the Rev. Leighton 
Pullan. The history of the church service 
beginning with the Eucharist before Augus- 
tine is first narrated, the changes at the 
Reformation are described and the sources 
of each part of the English prayer-book, 
with references to the American, are 
minutely discussed. The volume is in- 
tended for the general lay reader. The 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. 
328 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


LESSONS FROM THE DESK. By Harold 
Kennedy. Illustrative diagrams and outline 
maps, give the texts for five series of lessons 
on the contents of the Bible, its canon, its 
message, Biblical lands, Palestine and the 
People of the Bible. An outline of the facts 
needed is given in each case presented in 
shape needed for use in the normal teach- 
ing of teachers. It contains five series of 
lessons on the Bible suitable for normal 
classes or supplemental lessons. 160 pp. 
16mo. 


LIVING By THE SPIRIT. By Horatio W. 
Dresser, author of ‘‘ The Power of Silence,”’ 
etc. The purpose of this volume is to throw 
light on the problems of daily life. Itisa 
clear, concise statement of practical philos- 
ophy, based on a study of natural law. 102 


pp. 32mo. 


MAN AND His MESSAGE, THE. Addresses. 
By Henry M. Booth, D. D., LL. D. ‘‘ Be- 
loved as a pastor, distinguished as a preacher, 
noble as a man, the higher qualities of the 
lamented author pervade these his latest 
utterances, and commend them to all win- 
hers of souls.’’ 163 pp. 12mo0.— Zhe Outlook. 


MATTHEW. The Genesis of the New Tes- 
tament. Its purpose, character and method. 
By Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D. ‘‘ It is the 
Jewish Gospei,’’ says the author, ‘‘the tran- 
sition from the Old to the New Testament ; 
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The point of departure, the phenomena, the 
divine appellations, the symbolism, all are 
Jewish. Matthew explains no facts, no laws, 
or customs peculiar to the nation, nor does 
he describe the position of places in Judea, 
as do the other evangelists. Only in this 
Gospel is Jerusalem the holy city, and the 
Jewish temple God’s dwelling place, the 
holy place, the temple of God. * * * The 
authority of those who sit in Moses’ seat is 
asserted, and obedience to their official com- 
mands enforced.’’ This volume contains a 
wealth of information and suggestion, the 
results of sound scholarship. The late Mr. 
Dwight L. Moody, we learn from a prefatory 
note, died before he could redeem his prom- 
ise of writing an introduction for the book. 
147 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 


MESSAGES OF PAUL, THE. By George 
Barker Stevens, Ph. D.,D. D. The first ten 
epistles of Paul with brief introductions and 
analyses, are here rendered into a full para- 
phrase in which special attention is given to 
the complete expression of the, Pauline 
thought. Explanations are given of the 
time, place and occasion of each letter, with 
the indications respecting the contents and 
movement of thought in each, which will be 
of great aid to the reader. Arranged in his- 
torical order, analyzed, and freely rendered 
in paraphrase, with introductions. The 
Messages of the Bible. With ap- 
pendix. 16mo. 


PRINT OF THE NAILS, THE. By T. H. 
Darlow, M. A. A new (and concluding) 
volume of this series. It is quite up to the 
standard of the other volumes and the 
healthful and uplifting tone is maintained as 
in the others. Little Books on Religion. 


134 pp. Ir6mo. 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR 
SOSPELS, THE. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D. Dean Luckock has com- 
piled this series of brief essays on various 
aspects of the Gospels from lectures deliv- 
ered to the clergy. The character of each 
Gospel, its origin, the accounts of particular 
persons, as Mary Magdalen and variations 
in the narrative are all discussed. 278 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


STEWARDSHIP. By Rev. C. A. Cook. 
The writer defines ‘‘ Christian Stewardship ”’ 
as ‘‘the getting and holding and spending 
all one’s income according to the will of 
God.’’ He considers the subject under the 
headings: The Principle; The Practice; 
The Possibilities ; Getting ; Storing ; Extrav- 
agance; Economy; Giving; Legacies; 
Prosperity ; The Church ; The Reckoning. 
112 pp. 18mo. Paper.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


STUDIES IN THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Prof. 
William G. Moorehead, D. D., author of 
‘* Outline Studies in the Old Testament,’ 
etc. This book contains the fruits of a life- 


268 pp. 
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time of critical and spiritual study. Itisa 
masterly analysis of each of the Gospels, 
and is replete with sound textual exposition 
and practical suggestions. 231 pp. I2mo. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BIBLE QUESTION COURSE 
OF FiFTY-TWoO LEssoNS, A. By John B. 
Smith. A lesson for each week in a year 
composed of questions, arranged syntheti- 
cally and covering first the life of Christ 
and next leading doctrines, etc. Familiar 
texts to be used in asking questions as to the 
references they contain are in an appendix. 
The entire work is intended for Superin- 
tendents. I42pp. I2mo. 
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SCIENCE OF LIFE, THE. An outline of 
the history of biology and its recent ad- 
vances. By J. Arthur Thomson, M. A., 
author of ‘‘Outlines of Zoology, etc. At- 
tempts to review the historical development 
of biology throughits four successive phases 
of the description and classification of ani- 
mals, the study of vital processes, re- 
production and embryology, descent and 
evolution with geographical distribution. 
A list of the literature on the subject is 
appended. The author is a student of 
Ernst Heckel, whose views color the 
volume, which is narrativein method. The 
Victorian Era Series. 246 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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ANSWERS OF THE AGES. By I. K. L., and 
L. C. W. The ‘‘answers’’ are in the form 
of brief extracts from the writings of such 
thinkers as S. Augustine, Lao Tsze, Plato, 
the Gnostics, Tennyson, Martineau, Sweden- 
borg, Maeterlinck, and from the Vedas, and 
they are answers tosuch questions as What 
is God? What is Man? What is Right 
Living? WhatisHeaven? 134pp. 18mo. 
Literary World. 


As TALKEDIN THE SANCTUM. By Rounse- 
velle Wildman, author of ‘‘ Tales of the 
Malayan Coast,’’ etc. In these chats about 
any and every thing held in the editorial 
sanctum by the contributor, the poet, the 
parson, the reader and the office boy, there 
is much of delicate fancy combined with 
good commonsense. Itis interesting to get 
a glimpse behind the scenes and see those 
who make a magazine in undress uniform, 
so tospeak. The play of wit, the common 
desire to get at the facts to help one another 
to know life as it is, make these talks valu- 
able even to the thinker. There is no pre- 
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tence at fine writing, only the reins of the 
imagination are loosed and the reader is 
made at home in the sanctum. 257 pp. 
12mo.—/V. Y. Journal. 


MODERN READER AND SPEAKER, A. Ed- 
ited by George Riddle. From the world’s 
poets, authors, essayists and orators the 
author has selected what he regards as best 
for the purpose he had in view in com- 
piling this book, and, generally speaking, 
his selections have been guided by good 
taste and judgment. Most of the writers 
whom one is accustomed to meet between 
the covers of a reader are here, buta few 
have been neglected whose work entitles 
them to representation in such a volume. 
Selections for a work of this kind, however, 
must be more or less arbitrary, and the book 
will serve to divert many a half hour. 629 
pp. Indexed. 12mo.—/hiladelphia North 
American. 
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AFRICAN INCIDENTS. Personal Expe 
riences in Egypt and Unyoro. By Brevet- 
Major A. B. Thruston. With an introduction 
by General Sir Archibald Hunter, K. C. B., 
D. S. O., a memoir of the author by his 
brother, E. H. Thruston, and an account of 
Major Thruston’s last stay in 1897 in the 
Protectorite, his death, and the mutiny of 
the Uganda Rifles. Though Major Thruston 
was probably unknown to the great majority 
of the reading public, yet this short auto- 
biography shows that he possessed a striking 
personality, and that in the thirty-three years 
he lived he had passed through some ad- 
venturous scenes and incidents. After a 
brief account of his early life at home and 
school, the bulk of the book is devoted to 
his experiences with Soudanese soldiers on 
the Nile and afterwards in the as yet un- 
settled region of Uganda. We havea full 
account of the unfortunate circumstances 
which led to his death, while the major’s 
brother, Mr. E. H. Thruston, gives some 
ground for thinking that his brother’s life 
was sacrificed by the blundering and bad 
management of the leader of the rescuing 
party. Major Thruston’s account of his 
work among the Soudanese soldiers is 
very interesting, and at the _ present 
moment, when ominous reports as to 
their loyalty are in circulation, is both 
opportune and instructive. Indeed, we 
should be inclined to say that any serious 
trouble, if there is any, is probabiy due as 
much to the officers as to the troops them- 
selves. With portrait, maps and illustra- 
tions from the author’s sketches. 3II pp- 
Indexed. 12mo.—Zondon Bookseller. 
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INNERMOST ASIA. Travel and Sport in 
the Pamirs. By Ralph P. Cobbold. A man 
might choose a worse recreation than the 
armchair study of books about Central Asia. 
They would admit him to the most secret 
and awful parts of the earth, perhaps even 
to the most beautiful. Books dealing with 
these regions are multiplying fast, inspired 
mainly by the shadow of that tremendous 
event, which may never come, the Russian 
advance on India. It is significant that Mr. 
Cobbold’s own pages smell of Russia, al- 
though in his visit to the Pamirs he pro- 
posed only to shoot ibex. Perhaps the 
most interesting point which he makes 
about our great rival is the anomaly which 
is presented by the unscrupulous cleverness 
and strength of arm shown by Russia in her 
dealings with the wild peoples of Central 
Asia, and the miserable financial outcome 
of all her operations. We have left our- 
selves no space to describe Mr. Cobbold’s 
route, or his principal stopping places, 
which were Kashgar, Vierny, Balkash, and 
Charog. In the last place, and near it, he 
was detained by the Russian authorities, 
and really we are not so surprised as Mr. 
Cobbold would have us be at this event. 
We fancy that the Russian authorities who 
detained our traveler on honorable terms 
will curse their own leniency when they 
read his pages. With maps and illustrations. 
354 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—London Academy. 


KLONDIKE STAMPEDE, THE. By Tappan 
Adney. The author was one of the pioneers 
of the Klondike region, and lived among 
the gold seekers during thestirring times of 
the gold fever of 1897-98. The book is an 
admirably written narrative of Mr. Adney’s 
experiences and observations. Not the 
least interesting feature of the book is the 
great number of illustrations from drawings 
and photographs by the author. 471 pp. 
With appendix. 12mo. 


ON THE TRAIL OF A SPANISH PIONEER. 
The Diary and Itinerary of Francisco 
Garcés (Missionary Priest) in his travels 
through Sonora, Arizona and California, 
1775-1776. Translated from an official con- 
temporaneous copy of the original Spanish 
manuscript, and edited, with copious critical 
notes by Elliott Coues. Elliott Coues died 
Just as this was ready for the press. It gives 
the diary of an intrepid priest who, in 1774- 
5, being with a party on its way to the 
present site of San Francisco, separated 
from the main party at Yuma, at the junc- 
tion of the Gila and Colorado, then went to 
the mouth of the latter river, returned, 
went up the Colorado to Mojave, thence by 
way of Tulare Valley back to Mojave, thence 
to Moqui and back again to Mojave, thence 
down river to Yuma, and so on up the Gila 
to his post at Bac. This was the first visit 
of a white man to this region, and the 
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priest’s observations constitute a record of 
great value, illuminated and annotated by 
the editor with the skill and learning ap- 
parent in all his work. With eighteen 
maps, views and facsimiles. Two volumes. 
312-608 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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ILLUSTRATED SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF 
THE JEWISH, EARLY CHRISTIAN, GREEK, 
LATIN, AND MODERN CHURCHES. By H. J. 
Smith. 224 pp. Indexed. Quarto. A col- 
lection of symbols covering the Old and 
New Testament, the apostles, saints, eccle- 
siastical organizations, and the wider array 
of symbols used for the virtues, natural and 
heavenly powers, and similar objects. 

See review. 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOR- 
ESTRY. Their Relations to the National 
Life of the American People. By Ernest 
Bruncken. 265 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. An elementary treat- 
ise on the construction and application of 
the telephotographic lens. By Thomas R. 
Dallmeyer, F. R.A. S. The possibility of 
making a photograph of an object just as it 
appears to the eye when regarding it through 
a telescope has long been apparent to skilled 
fer Ig orp in this country and in Eng- 
and, but it has only been within a very few 
years that this possibility has become a 
reality. Mr. Dallmeyer's book contains 
many illustrations serving to show how 
many branches of scientific research and 
the study of the arts have become great 
debtors to the telephotographic lens. With 
twenty-six plates and sixty-six diagrams. 
148 pp. Square 8vo.—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


se 
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BOERS OR ENGLISH: Who Are In the 
Right? Being the English Translation of 
‘* Boers et Anglais: Oi Est Le Droit?’’ By 
Edmond Demolins, author of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Superiority,’ etc. This defense of the 
English position based on general principles 
is written bya French author whose “‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Superiority ’’ has made him the advo- 
cate in France of England’s policy and 
English character. 42 pp. I2mo, paper. 
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FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. An 
unfinished record of the South African war. 
By G. W. Steevens, author of ‘‘ With Kitch- 
ener to Khartum,’’ etc. Edited by Vernon 
Blackburn. Withportraitand map. 198 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review. 

Mr. THOMAS ATKINS. By E. J. Hardy, 
M. A., author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though 
Married,’’ etc. Illustrated. 391 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 

PauL KruGER. The Life Story of the 
President of the Transvaal. By Prescott 
Holmes. A rapid but accurate account of 
the life of a most remarkable man, in which 
both sides of an extraordinary character are 
described, followed by briefer sketches of 
his associates. With thirty-two engravings. 
154 pp. I2mo. 


STORY OF THE BOERS, THE. Narrated by 
their own leaders. Prepared under the 
authority of the South African Republics. 
By C. W. Van Der Hoogt. Preceded by 
The Policy of Mediation. By Montagu 
White. Illustrated. 285 pp. 12mo. 

See review. 
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Wak IN SouTH AFRICA, THE. Its Causes 
and Effects. By J. A. Hobson, author of 
‘“‘John Ruskin, Social+ Reformer,” ete, 
Mr. Hobson writes with knowledge derived 
from a visit to South Africa in the summer 
and autumn of last year. His opportynities 
for studying the political situation were 
specially good: he was at Pretoria during 
the critical negotiations, at Bloemfontein 
when the Free State resolved to stand by the 
Transvaal, and at Cape Town when the first 
shot was fired. He talked with prominent 
men in the two Republics and in the Colony, 
and that he made the most of his time is 
clear; still it is necessary to point out that 
a knowledge of South African politics 
acquired in a few months can hardly be 
profound. Hesays many striking things, 
but he reveals the timidity of an honest 
learner rather than the assurance of a 
ripened student. Mr. Hobson’s honesty 
may weaken his argument, but it is not 
wasted. His exposition of the state of 
affairs in South Africa, as he sees it, should 
sow valuable and humane ideas in the minds 
of those who read his book. 324 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo.—London Academy. 


A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy known 
for the relief of languor and ex- 
haustion, so common in the spring 
and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive illness it 
acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on the wrapper. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 


, #8 4. & 2-2 


WA N A M A K E R 


‘“‘The American Duchess.’’ By 


Aboard 
Paper, 33 cents; by 


George L. Myers. 
mail, 38 cents. 


Adrienne de Portalis. By Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter, author of ‘‘ The Fighting 
Troubadour,’’ etc. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


African Incidents. Personal Experiences 
in Egypt and Unyors. By Brevet-Major 
A. B. Thruston. $5.10; by mail, $5.27. 


Amos. An Essay in Exegesis. By H. G. 
Mitchell. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Andromeda. An Idyll of the Great River. 
By Robert Buchanan, author of ‘‘ God 
and the Man,’’ etc. go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Andy Dodge. The history of a scapegrace. 
By Mark Pierce Pendleton. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 


Arts and Crafts. Essays. By Members of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
With a preface by William Morris. 90 
cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 


As Talked in the Sanctum. By Rounsevelle 
Wildman, author of ‘‘Tales of the 
Malayan Coast.’’ 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


Bach. By C. F.°Abdy Williams, M. A. 
The Master Musicians. go cents ; by mail, 
99 cents. 


Barbara Frietchie, the Frederick Girl. 


play in four acts. By Clyde Fitch. 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


A 
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Bennie Ben Cree. Being the story of his 
adventure to Southward in the year ’62. 
By Arthur Colton. 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 


Bewitched Fiddle and Other Irish Tales, 
The. By Seumas MacManus. 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Biography of a Grizzly, and Seventy-five 
Drawings, The. By Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. $1.10; bv mail, $1.20. 


Boers or English: Who Are in the Right? 
Being the English translation of ‘‘ Boers 
et Anglais; Ou Est Le Droit?’ By 
Edmond Demolins, author of ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Superiority.’’ Paper, 30 cents; by 
mail, 34 cents. 

Boys and Men. A story of life at Yale. 


ref Richard Holbrook. go cents; by mail, 
1.02. 
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Bread and Bread-Making. By Mrs. S. T. 
Rorer. 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


Bulbs and Blossoms. By Amy LeFeuvre, 
author of * Teddy’s Button,’’ etc. 38 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents. 


By Way of the Wilderness. By ‘‘ Pansy’’ 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mrs. C. M. Living- 
stone. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, The. By 
the Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. Bell’s 
Cathedral Series. 45 cents; by mail, 
53 cents. 


Chisel, Pen and Poignard; or, Benvenuto 
Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Life of a Prig,’’ 
etc. $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 


Chopin. The Man and His Music. By 
James Huneker. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Chronic Loafer, The. By Nelson Lloyd. 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, The. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. With Pocket Guide 
to the Universal Exposition, Paris, Igo0. 
Supplement to the Complete Pocket 
Guide to Europe. By E. C. and T. L. 
Stedman. $1.35 ; by mail, $1.42. 


Confirmation. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. 
Hall, D.D. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


Conversational Openings and Endings. By 
Mrs. Hugh Bell. 80 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Crown of Christ, 
Readings for the 


The. Being Spiritual 
Liturgical Year. By R. 
E. Hutton. In two volumes. Vol. I. 


Advent to Easter. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Dante Allighieri, Life and Work of. Being 
an introduction to the study of the 
‘*Divina Commedia.” By the Rev.J. F. 
Hogan, D. D. $3.60; by mail, $3.78. 

Dash for a Throne, A. By A. W. March- 


mont, author of ‘‘ By Right of Sword,”’ 
etc. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Debts of Honor. By Maurus Jékai, author 
of ‘‘ The Nameless Castle,’’ etc. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian by Arthur B. 
Yolland. gocents; by mail, $1.02. 


Enoch Willoughby. A novel. By James 
A. Wickersham. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Eventful Night, An. A comedy of a 
Western mining town. By Clara Parker. 
38 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 
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‘Faith and Sight. 
agnosticism to theology. 
Pierson Merrill. 75 cents; 
cents. 


Fisher Maiden, The. 
The Lover’s Caprice, a pastoral play. 
J. Wolfgang Von Goethe. $1.25; 
mail, $1.33. 


Essays on the relation of 
By William 
by mail, 85 


A vaudeville, and 
By 
by 


Flame, Electricity and the Camera. 
George Iles. $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


By 


Florence. Grant Allen's historical guide- 
books to the principal cities of Europe, 
treating concisely and thoroughly of the 
principal historic and artistic points of 
interest therein. $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 


Forestman of Vimpek, The. A Bohemian 
Forest Village story. By Madam Flora P. 
Kopta, author of ‘‘ Bohemian Legends 
and Poems.’’ go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Forms of Prose Literature, The. By J. H. 


Gardiner. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Fresh Air. By Anna B. Warner, author of 
‘A Bag of Stories,’ ete. 57 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 


From Capetown to Ladysmith. An unfin- 
ished record of the South African war. 
By G. W. Steevens, author of ‘‘ With 
Kitchener to Khartum,’’ etc. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


Gentleman Player, A. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens, author of ‘‘An Enemy to the 
King,’’ etc. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 


God’s Rebel. By Hulbert Fuller, author of 
‘*Vivian of Virginia.’’ 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

Golden Autumn, A. By Mrs. Alexander, 
author of ‘‘ Found Wanting,’’ etc. Paper, 
33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


Golf: A Royal and Ancient Game. Edited 
by Robert Clark, F. R. S. E., F. S. A. 
Scot. $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 


Harper’s Guide to Paris and the Exposition 
of 1900. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Harp of Life, The. By Elizabeth Godfrey, 
author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature,”’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Heart of the Princess Osra, The. By 
Anthony Hope, author of ‘‘ Phroso,’’ 
etc. Paper, 33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel 
in the service of Her Majesty Queen 
Anne, The. Written by himself. Edited 
by William Makepeace Thackeray. 75 
cents ; by mail, 81 cents. 


“History of Spain From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
By Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A. Second 
edition. $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 
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History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
The. By the Rev. Leighton Pullan. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

History of the Jewish People During the 
Maccabean and Roman Periods ( Including 
New Testament Times). By James 
Stevenson Riggs, D.D. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.36. 

History of the People of the United States, 
From the Revolution to the Civil War, A. 
By John Bach McMaster. Vol. V. $1.90; 
by mail, $2.11. 


Home and Garden. Notes and thoughts, 


practical and critical, of a worker in both, 
$2.60 ; by mail, 


By Gertrude Jekyll. 
$2.79. 

Hour’s Promise, An. By Annie Elliot 
Trumbull, author of ‘‘ A Cape Cod Week,” 
etc. 80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


How England Saved Europe. The Story of 
the Great War,—1793-1815. By H. W. 
Fitchett, B. A., LL.D. In four volumes, 
Vol. IV. Waterloo and St. Helena. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

How to Do It, to which is added, How to 

. Live. By Edward Everett Hale. Library 
Edition. $1.10; by mail, $1 24 


Immortal Garland, The. A story of Ameri- 
can life. By Anna Robeson Brown, author 
of ‘‘ Sir Mark,’’ etc. 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 

Innermost Asia. Travel and Sport in the 
Pamirs. By Ralph P. Cobbold. $4.09; 
by mail, $4.28. 


Jane Austen. Her Contemporaries and Her- 
self. An essay in criticism. By Walter 
Herries Pollock. 90 cents; by mail, 97 
cents. 

Joy of Captain Ribot, The. Authorized 
translation from the original of A. Palacio 
Valdés. by Minna Caroline Smith. 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.01. 


Judges’ Cave, The. Being a Romance of 
the New Haven Colony in the Days of the 
Regicides, 1661. By Margaret Sidney, 
author of ‘‘Five Little Peppers,”’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Kela Bai. An Anglo-Indian Idyll. By 
Charles Johnston. 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

Knights in Fustian. 
Indiana. By Caroline Brown. 
mail, $1.24. 

Lectures on Some of the Physical Proper- 
ties of Soil. By Robert Warington, M.A., 
F.R.S. $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Letters to Madame Hanska, Born Countess 
Rzewuska, afterwards Madame Honoré 
De Balzac, 1833-1846. By Honoré De 
Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


A war time story of 
$1.10; by 
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Let There be Light. By David Lubin. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Living by the Spirit. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser, author of ‘‘ The Power of Silence;”’ 
etc. 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Makers of Literature. Being essays on 
Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, Arnold, 
Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier and others. 
By George Edward Woodberry. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 


Man and His Message, The. Addresses. 
By Henry M. Booth, D. D., LL. D., 
57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 


Man of His Age, A. By Hamilton Drum- 
mond. gocents; by mail, $1.02. 


Marcelle of the Quarter. By Clive Holland, 
author of ‘‘ An Egyptian Coquette,”’ etc. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Matthew. The Genesis of the New Testa- 
ment. By Rev. Henry G. Weston, D. D. 
57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 


Medical Missions: Their Place and Power. 
By John Lowe, F.R.C.S. E. Fifth edi- 
tion. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile De Courtot, 
Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess De Lam- 
balle, Princess of Savoy-Corignan. By 
her great-Grandson Moritz Van Kaisen- 
—_~ (Moritz Von Berg). $1.50; by 
mail, $1.66. 

Men With the Bark On. By Frederic 
Remington. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Messages of Paul, The. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph. D., D. D. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.33. 

Modern Reader and Speaker, A. Edited by 
George Riddle. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Modern Spain, 1788-1898. By Martin S. 
Hume. The Story of the Nations. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess. Selected, 
annotated and arranged by himself. 
Edited, with a biographical sketch and a 
brief history of blindfold chess by P. 
Anderson Graham. $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 


Mr. Thomas Atkins. By E.J. Hardy, M. A., 
author of ‘‘How to be Happy Though 
Married,’’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


Native Tribes of Central Australia, The. 
By Baldwin Spencer, M.A., and F. J. 
Gillen. $5.85; by mail, $6.13. 


Nature’s Garden. An aid to knowledge of 
our wild flowers and their insect visitors. 
By Neltje Blanchan, author of ‘ Bird 
Neighbors,’ etc. $2.70; by mail, $3.00. 

New England Boyhood and other Bits of 

Autobiography, A. By Edward Everett 

Hale. Library Edition. $1.10; by mail, 

$1.24. 
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Nicaragua Canal, The. By William E. Sim- 
mons. go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


North American Forests and Forestry- 
Their Relations to the National Life of 
the American People. By Ernest 
Bruncken. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic 
in History. By Thomas Carlyle. The 
Temple Classics. 38 cents; by mail, 
42 cents; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 
61 cents. 


On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer. The 
Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés 
(Missionary Priest) in his Travels Through 
Sonora, Arizona and California, 1775-1776- 
Translated from an official contempora- 
neous copy of the original Spanish manu- 
script, and edited, with copious critical 
notes by Elliott Coues. Two volumes. 
$6.00; by mail, $6.40. 


Paris. Grant Allen’s historical guide-book 
to the principal cities of Europe, treating 
concisely and thoroughly of the principal 
historic and artistic points of interest 
therein. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Paul Kruger. The Life Story of the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal. By Prescott 
Holmes. 30 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Shorthand. 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


Poetical Works of John Milton, The. Edited 
after the original texts by the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. $1.71; by mail $1.91. 


Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chapman. 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Practical Hot Water Heating, Steam aud 
Gas fitting, Acetylene Gas, How Gen- 
erated, How Used. By James L. Lawler 
and George T. Hanchett, S. B. Revised 
edition. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Practical Journalism, How to Enter Thereon 
and Succeed. By John Dawson. 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 


Preraphaelite Diaries and Letters. Edited 
by William Michael Rossetti. $1.90; by 
mail, $2.01. 


Princess Sophia, The. By E. F. Benson, 
author ot ‘‘ The Capsina,’’ etc. 90 cents 5 
by mail, $1.00. 


Prose of Edward Rowland Sill, The. With 
an introduction comprising some familiar 
letters. gocents; by mail, 99 cents. © 


Queen’s Garden, The. By M. E. M. Davis- 
go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

Railway Control by Commissions. By Frank 
Hendrick. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
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Rebel, The. Being a memoir of Anthony, 
fourth Earl of Cherwell; including an 
account of the rising at Taunton in 1684, 
compiled and set forth by his cousin, Sir 
Hilary Mace, Bart. Edited, with some 
notes. By H. B. Marriott Watson, author 
of ‘‘The Princess Xenia,’’ etc. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


Recessional. By Rudyard Kipling. 90 
cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 

Red Blood and Blue. By Harrison Robert- 
son, author of ‘‘How The Derby Was 
Won,”’ etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Redemption of Egypt, The. By W. Basil 
Worsfold, M. A., author of ‘‘A Visit to 
Java,’ etc. $5.50; by mail, $5.81. 

Rhymer, The. By Allan McAulay. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 


Sandburrs. By Alfred Henry Lewis, author 
of ‘‘ Wolfville.’”’ $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Seward, William H., Life of. By Frederic 
Bancroft. Two volumes. $3.75; by mail, 
$4.06. 


She Stoops to Conquer; or, the Mistakes of 
a Night. A comedy, written by Oliver 
Goldsmith. The Temple Dramatists. 35 
cents; by mail, 39 cents. Leather, 50 
cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


Short View of Great Questions, A. By 
Orlando J. Smith. 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents ; paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Silver Buckle, The. A story of the Revolu- 
tionary days. By M. Nataline Crumpton. 
35 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


Smith College Stories. 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
mail, $1.24. 

Special Characteristics of the Four Gospels, 
The. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, 
D. D. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Stories From Old-Fashioned Children’s 
Books. Brought together and introduced 
to the reader by Andrew W. Tuer, F. S.A. 
$2.00 ; by mail, $2.14. 


Ten stories. By 
$1.10; by 


Story of the Boers, The. Narrated by their 
own leaders. Prepared under the author- 
ity of the South African Republics. By 
C. W. Van Der Hoogt. Preceded by the 
Policy of Mediation. By Montagu White. 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. Paper, 33 
cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 


Studies in the Four Gospels. By Prof. 
William G. Moorehead, D. D., author of 
‘*Outline Studies in the Old Testament, 
etc. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia 


Telephotography. An elementary treatise 
on the construction and application of the 
telephotographic lens. By Thomas R, 
Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S. $3.60; by mail, 
$3.81. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. 
Howells. Popular edition. 
mail, $1.25. 

Toiling of Felix and Other Poems, The. B 
Henry Van Dyke. 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 


Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel 
Loomis Todd. New and revised edition. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Transgression. By S.S. Thorburn, author 
of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Two Children of the Foothills. By Elizabeth 
Harrison. $1.25; by mail, $1.47. 


Veil Withdrawn, The. By Berton J. Mad- 
dux. 85 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


By W. D. 
$1.10; by 


Vengeance is Mine. By Andrew Balfour, 
author of ‘‘ By Stroke of Sword,’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Venice. Grant Allen’s historical guide- 
book to the principal cities of Europe, 
treating concisely and thoroughly of the 
principal historic and artistic points of 
interest therein, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Wager and Other Poems, The. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D., LL.D. 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 


War in South Africa, The. Its Causes and 
Effects. By J. A. Hobson, author of 
‘John Ruskin, Social Reformer,’’ etc. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Waters of Edera, The. 
‘*Under Two Flags,’’ etc, 
mail, $1.03. 

White Robe of Churches of the XIth 
Century, The. Pages from the Story of 
Gloucester Cathedral. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence, D. D. $2.40; by mail, 
$2.60. 

Woman and Artist. By Max O’Rell. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles 
G. Wheeler, B.S. $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 


Works of Shakespeare, The. Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. Vols. IX and X. $1.10 
each ; by mail, $1.22 each. 


By Ouida, author of 
go cents; by 


Would Christ Belong to a Labor Union? or, 
Henry Fielding’s Dream. By Cortland 
Myers, author of ‘‘ Making a Life,” etc. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


and New York 
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Mrs. Rorers New Book 


Bread and 
Bread-Making 


has met a very cordial reception. It is an exceptionally good book, and housewives 
are not slow to appreciate such goodness. The book contains a chapter on wheat 
and how to properly select flour; then follows directions for mixing, kneading, 
moulding and baking, with a chapter on yeast. The recipes cover the ground of 
bread-making completely. In the list we find white wheat bread, whole-wheat 
bread, French and Graham bread, 19th Century, Golden Loaf, Swedish, etc. ‘Then 
there are the Small Breads, such as Vienna Rolls, Pocket Book Rolls, Crumpets, 
Muffins, German Horns, Nuns’ Puffs, etc. A chapter on Second Cooking of Bread 
gives us Zwieback, Toasts, Pulled Bread, etc., followed by Quick Breads, Steamed 
Breads and Sweet Breads. It is illustrated, with cuts in natural colors. 


Bound in cloth, price, 50 cents. 


Canning and Preserving 


The time for canning fruits and vegetables is near at hand, and you may want a 
guide to help you as to the best way of doing things. Here it is, a standard work 
that gives the requisite recipes for canning and preserving, pickling, making syrups 
and marmalades, etc. In cloth, 75 cents; paper covers, 40 cents. 


New Salads Left-Overs 


What is nicer than a fresh crisp Many a delightful dish is lost for 
salad to top off the dinner? It adds zest | lack of knowing what to do with the 
and spice to what has gone before. This | left-overs. | Not necessarily the scraps 
book gives a variety suitable for Dinners, | from the table, but those larger items of 
Luncheons, Suppers, Receptions, etc.;| expense like the end of a beefsteak. 
also some Odd Salads and Ceylon Salads.| Many a family would be hundreds of 
Mrs. Rorer says that salads are indis-| dollars richer for the knowledge this 
pensable for health reasons, book contains. 

Bound in cloth, 50 cents. Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book 


If you are in need of a good cook book there is none better than this.. The 
record of nearly 100,000 sold is pretty good evidence. It is thoroughly reliable, 
not one failure in its 600 pages. Bound in washable cloth, $1.75. 

























Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


Arnold & Co., 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. A. T, PIERSON’, 


NEW AND 
AUTHORIZED 


Life of ; 
George Muller 


and His Witness to a 
Prayer - Hearing God 


{2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


It was Miiller who, through reliance on 
Prayer, obtained and expended over seven 
million dollars in the maintenance of his 
famous Orphanage and other good works, 


‘‘A great inspiration to practical philanthropy.”’ 


—The Outlook. 


*« Christian faith should revive and become fruit- 
ful wherever this book is read.”’ 


—The Congregationalist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


Che Baker and Taylor Company 


PUBLISHERS 
5 and 7 East Jé6th St., New York 


A Harmony of 


for 


Historical 


the Gospels 


Study 


An Analytical Synopsis of the Four Gospels in the Version of 1881 


By WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS and ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 


The principal Divisions are as follows: 


Part I.—The Thirty Years of Private Life : From 
the Birth of Jesus until the Coming of John 
the Baptist. 

ParT II. — The Opening Events of Christ’s 
Ministry: From the Coming of John the Bap- 
tist until the Public Appearance of Jesus in 
Jerusalem, 

PART III.—The Early Judean Ministry; From 
the Public Appearance of Jesus in Jerusalem 
until His Return to Galilee. 

PART IV.—First Period of the Galilean Ministry : 
From the Return to Galilee until the Choosing 
of the Twelve. 


PART V.—Setond Period of the Galilean Ministry: 
From the Choosing of the Twelve until the 
Withdrawal into Northern Galilee. 

PaRT VI.—Third Period of the Galilean Ministry: 
From the Withdrawal into Northern Galilee 
until the Final Departure for Jerusalem. 

PART VII.—The Perean Ministry: From the Final 
Departure from Galilee until the Final Arrival 
in Jerusalem. 

PART VIII,—The Passion Week: From the Final 
Arrival in Jerusalem until the Resurrection. 

PART IX.—The Forty Days: From the Resurrec- 
tion to the Ascension. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL, EDITION, 


75c PER COPY 


IF PURCHASED IN Lots of TEN OR MORE, 50c PER COPY 


John 


Philadelphia 


Wanamaker 


New 
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Combined Baby Jumper j.eseucinie: 
and Rocking Chair 2Sayuirin 


year. It is indispensable in hot weather for 


Seo 


> GrcHEL 


Be CRAVERS 


“‘ Send 1c. stamp for Circular No. 2200 B. N. of a few 
LAWN, PORCH OR INDOORS Stock Cuts suitable for printing tic 


It's light—it’s soul enelly moved—it amuses and keeps baby healthy 

daytimes. and puts her to sleep at night. Made into achair or bed Calendars, etc. 
in 8 minute—saves buying a crib. You sew or read while baby en- 

tertains herself. Indorsed by physicians. A picture book telling all 

about it—FREE. Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 18, Muncie, Ind. 


Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, Phila.-New York 


L a di es weegoeme to a a nice 


quality ofstationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and vas THE 
Envelopes to match (the old and re- P, 4 ° 
liable line). These goods are presen- Irene Suit 
ted in Superfine and Extra Superfine a, ie P 
Brands = sl being ti + ' rae Coenen 
: ee 3 to 8 Years of Age 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft a: Is endorsed by mothers who 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- “ig #h a children well 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in : For sale by 
a variety of tintsand surfaces. Manu- JOHN WANAMAKER 
factured and supplied to the trade Philadelphia ana New York 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 
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iW WU. Z 


I} 
SW 


SPHITADERPHI 
eae A, 


‘ 


QUR ARTISTIC 
PLANT GROWTH 
PEPRESENTING MM ISIN KEEDING 
ital WITH THE 
BEST [iB DEMANDS 
A(HICVEMEND fmm OF THE TIME 


The IDEAL 
Office Instrument Table 


enum 7 "= Makes the Office 
! ae Complete. 
Non-breakable 
joints, solid as a 
rock, light in 
construction. 
Neat in 
Appearance. 
Finished inthree 
coats of Baked 
White Enamel, 
Thoroughly 
Aseptic. 
mg French 
Plate Glass Top, 
16 x 20, and two 
Shelves, 14 x 18. 
All edges polish- 
ed, resting on 
_ rubber tips. 
j Frame 
Constructed of 
Steel Tubing. 


THE LARGEST 


Price 6.00 Net } 


NO DISCOUNT 
F. 0. B. PHILA. 


Makers of High-Grade 
Aseptic Hospital Furniture 
Sterilizing Apparatus Metallic Bedsteads 


BERNSTEIN MFG. CO. 
917.Richmond Street, - Philadelphia 


147-149-151 NTU TENTH ST 


imeviare Wilmi cual 
WWGasan WUalaT 


ENABLE US TC OF THE 


DRODUCE THE MMB N(PAVERS APT 


MOST BASTING 
WORK BECAUSE \S FOUND 
AT OUR 


WE CONTROL 
ESTABLISHMENT 


THE BEST 
A Revelation in FRUIT JARS 


The Doolittle 
Self Sealer 


QUICKEST AND 
MOST SURE 
SEALING JAR MADE 


Machine-made, insuring ab- 
solute unitormity and freedom 
from small particles of loose 
glass. 


A touch of the thumb seals or unseals. 


Every jar a sure sealer and can be 
tested at any time. 


No wrenches required. Easy to handle, even 
when filled with hot preserves. Absolutely cleanly. 


Nothing but glass in contact with 
contents. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Gilchrist Jar Co. 


524 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 
Highest award National Export Exposition, 1899. 
Manufacturers of The Gilchrist Jar Machine-made 
Battery Jars, Chow Chow Bottles, etc. 
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MINARET MILLS 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. 


Manufacturers of 
FRENCH AND Al C 
nerncoonE LLATR CLOTHS 


Cambria and Ormes Streets, Philadelphia 


=¥e are now selling very largely a special French Hair Cloth 

| under the name of “ Princess,” which is meeting a long- 

| felt want. “Princess” is the result of our experience 

and continued experiment, the construction and finish 

being such, that while it is of a finer texture and much 

lighter than the regular French goods, it is more firm and elastic, the 

warp and the hair being so firmly united that there is no slip to the fabric. 

A ticket (fac-simile below) is attached to every piece of “Princess” 

French Hair Cloth, and “Princess” is stamped on the selvedge of 
every yard. None genuine without these trade-marks. 

Our silver medal, the highest award received from the National 

Export Exposition at Philadelphia, attests the merits of our goods. 

“Princess” is for sale at all the leading stores. 


MIN ARE T= —Otler Grades KEYSTONE 


REGISTERED 


Originators of SHRUNK HAIR CLOTH 
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) Is OILRIGHT 


For Oil 
Purposes 


i. Such as Lubricating, 
' Polishing Metal and 
Wood-Work, 
Preventing Rust. 


RIDGWAY'S 
RovAL SEMi-PORCELAIN, ma. 
SUPERIOR BLUE “ORIENTAL,” See 
. Goto Epce 9 





FREE SAMPLE. 
' Send 2 cent stamp for 


postage. 
G. W. COLE CO, 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, - Philadelphia and New York 


‘©A GENUINE OLD PATTERN”’ 











For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


The Best HAIR BRUSH THE COURT 
for a Lady is the PERFUMERY CO. 


offers to the consumers of fine perfumes the 


very best products in this line that have yet 
GODIVA been put on the market. The list includes 
the following Extracts, to which special 


attention is asked: 


Court Violet Jockey Club 
The Best HAIR BRUSH Rose de France Rosalind 


for a Gentleman is the Peau d’Espagne Heliotrope 
Court Lily Carnation Pink 
White Rose Frangipanni 
SAMSON Florico Musc Ambre 
Ylang-Ylang 


Also manufacturers of high grade Toilet 


Soaps and Requisites. 


ROBERT LOW’S SON Recommended and sold by 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


MAKER 





The Yellow Danger 


By M. P. SHIEL, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50c. 


A Fascinating Story of the World's 
Greatest War. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., N.Y. 


339333393999 939393939>: 


First in design Finest in quality— 
Factory founded 1797 


The **G D A” 
Limoges China 


N WHITE WARE ON DECORATED 


1s a 
NOW ooay 
MARKED Soa? a 


Spa 


FRANCE 


SEEEEECEESE EEEEEECECECCEE 


XUM 


The 


American Beauty 
Umbrella .~ 


It is Better than a Foreign Umbrella 


We make it our business to keep posted on Umbrella 
matters the world over. The American Beauty is supreme. 
There is nothing of equal quality and style at the price, 
either for men or women, in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
or anywhere else. 


f beautitul umbrella; hence the name 4 
5 AMERICAN BEAUTY. 3 
MADE FOR TRADE ONLY 
S.J. CAWLEY & CO., Maxens, NEw YorK 


For sale by 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER _tew York 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 
New York 


>. Throwing light upon 
fp the failure of the churches 
in reaching the masses anc 
their shortcomings in general 
Brimful of interest, pathos, and 
humor. Youshould read it. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
THE MERSHON CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


sé 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S 


LATEST 


Thro’ Fire to Fortune 


i¢ selling splendidly. 


25 
R.F.FENNO &CO., N. Y. 


Open PATTern STOCK 
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Is our Specialty 
ROEBUCK’S 


IRE WINDOW SCREENS 
and DOOR SCREENS 


Made in all kinds of hard and soft woods to 
match. Trimmed and covered with 
the best grades of wire cloth. 


Send us your measurements and we will 
send estimates. 


We manufacture 


The Spring Side Sliding Screens 


The Best Screen Made 


Ask for sample of Extra Heavy Twilled Wire 
for doors. Will last fifteen years. 


S. ROEBUCK 
Telephone 172 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


We Repair 


OPERA GLASSES 


and anything in the optical line 


The trade would find it te their advantage to 
come direct to us 


We are Manufacturers of 


bigh-Grade Optical Work 


MicROSCOPES ano 
MicROMETER RULINGS 


ee Se 


Wanamaker’s| All Wool Double-Breasted 
Jacket Suits Double Warp 
Lining 
SIZE 7 TO 16 YEARS 
BuTTONS EXTRA WELL STAYED 
Double Seat Seams sewed double 
and Knees’ with silk throughout 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


In 


Olden Times 


silver shoe buckles, coin, and odd pieces were 
made into spoons by Rogers Bros. After per- 
fecting the process of electroplating, they dis- 
continued making solid silver spoons, and stamped 
their plated ware 


“1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 


‘61847 indicating the year the brand was first 
made. This mark wherever seen is a guarantee 
of the highest grade of silver plated ware. 
For new designs, send for Catalogue No. 53 P 
Internationai Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by leading 
dealers every- 
where. 


The style 
they madein 
1847. 


A rousing good story.—Chicago News. 


Mistress Penwick 
By DUTTON PAYNE. 


(2mo, $1.80 
R. F. FENNO &CO., NY. 


PLAYS. iietcget stock int 
U.S. Any title in print 


Our Catalogue is sent FREE fortheasking. Itin- 
cludes Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books 
of Etiquette, Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Stories, etc. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


’ Hand low-priced 
LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series, Fsenistion books pobusnea 
Esop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 


: A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations; Gulliver’s Travels, 50 illus- 


trations; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. Retail Price, 50 cents. 


HENRY ALTEMUS, ——- and [lanufacturer, 507-513 our St., 


29 
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‘benry Holt & Co. 


29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Have Just Published 
A New Humorous Story by the Author of ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant” 


WELLS’ HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. 12mo, $3.50 \{ 


A wild Anglo-American extravaganza. The hero, a lively English novelist, — 
visiting New York, is suspected of being in league with the Spanish, and escapes D> & 
from the city with an anarchist and other strange companions, including the a 
“‘Leopard.”” The startling adventures that follow carry them into Canada and 
England, where the end is finally reached at ‘‘ His Lordship’s’”’ palace. This story 
is even more full of comic episode than ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant,” ($1.25), now in 
its tenth impression, referring to which 7he Nation said of Mr. Wells, ‘‘ He is 
probably funny because he can not helpit * * * a benefactor of his kind.” 


An Entirely New Edition from new plates of Champlin’s ; 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF PERSONS AND PLACES | 


With numerous tllustrations,x +962 pp. 1z2mo. New Buckram Binding, $2.50. 
All the articles have been thoroughly revised and many new ones, especially on American sub- 
jects added. About three-quarters of the pictures are new. 


They Have Recently Published 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARONESS DE COURTOT 


Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. Edited by Moritz von Kaisenberg. 8vo, $2.00. 7 
A vivid description of events in France during the Terror at the Court of Frederick William III. and 
Queen Louise in Prussia, and again in France under the First Consul. 

Outlook :—“ This delightful Memoir. . . Some of the most interesting impressions of the great 
ruler eg wns which have vet appeared. The Memoir reads like a novel.” 

Y. Tribune :—‘' The book is one of the strangest and most amusing ever produced in the | 

Pe. 2H. of revolutionary literature... . . The scene in which she achieves success (getting back 
her property) is one of the most engaging in history or romance... . . The Baroness is charming, and 
has much to say about many interesting personalities and events.” 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser :— A perfectly delightful book.”’ 


GODFREY’S THE HARP OF LIFE. {2mo, $1.50 


A Musical Novel by the author of ‘‘Poor Human Nature.”’ This novel might fitly be called a 
drama of temperament, for seldom has the sensitive, high. - spirit of a musician been more 7 
movingly described than by Miss Godfrey in her portrayal of the first violin of the Pinecliff (England) 
orchestra. The Bookman said of “‘ Poor Human Nature ’’ ($1.50). “‘ It is well written, it is nobly felt, it 
is altogether an admirable work.” 


BARROW’S THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 12mo, $1.25 


A novel of the Revolution, laid mainly in New York City during the British occupation. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review; ‘‘ The story is a good one, the historical data accurate, and the | 
ways and manners of the period are cleverly presented.” i 

The Outlook : “ Miss Elizabeth Barrow has done her work, not only well, but delightfully well.” 

Chicago Times-Herald ; ‘‘ Another tale of the time of W ashington, but one that is more deserving 
both of popular and critical appreciation than some of the much-vaunted financial successes."’ ; 


DUDENEY’S FOLLY CORNER. 12mo, $3.25 


A novel of love against reason in conflict with love conformable to reason. Scene, Sussex to-day. 7 

New York Tribune: “Anew writer of genuine ability... . . Pamela Crisp is a woman whose 
adventures can be followed with really sympathetic interest. They are odd enough, those adventures, 
ranging through the most vividly contrasted scenes. . . . The author holds the attention because she ~ 
has something to say about human nature, has hit upon a good plot and interesting characters for her 
purpose, and has achieved a clear, attractive style.’’ 


HAUPTMANN’S DIE VERSUNKENE GLOCKE. sémo, 80c net 


The text in German, with full introduction and notes in English by Dr. THomas S. BaKER, of | 
Johns Hopkins. t 


LUCAS’S THE OPEN ROAD. jémo, $1.50 


125 Poems of Out-Door Life. Compiled by the editor of “A Book of Verses for Children.” 
Dial; ‘“‘ A very charming book from cover to cover.”’ 


SWEET’S A PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 12mo, $1.50 nel 


A broad discussion of methods of language-study. By Dr. SWEET of Oxford. 
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